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Japanese Zero: The Enemy’s Air Power Again Overshadows the Pacific 








NIGHT SCHOOL (6 
SCHEDULE 
Monday. .. rub Speaking! 
Tuesday... English 


Ir SEEMS that we in America are “‘never too old to learn” 
and so by the thousands we turn to classes and night 
schools to learn a better trade or more about the world we 
live in or how to live life better. 


_ This search for “something better” runs through all 
our lives. We hunt for better clothes, better books and 
better pocketknives. 


One of the “‘better things” America discovered long ago 
is a moderate beverage, an Ale in fact, with a trade mark 
whose 3 Rings stand for “Purity,” “Body,” “Flavor.” | 
Since 1840 this Ale has been acclaimed by many. So many, 
that in this land of something better it has become— 


Americas largest selling Ale 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


Te 1840— Peter Ballantine found his trade mark 
in three dewy rings left by his glass as he 
tested three qualities— Purity, Body, Flavor. 


bonds and stamps 


< 
0 speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war 








Workmen claimed 
the hose was haunted 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Vo in a southern railroad 
yard swore the sandblast hose 

ey were using was haunted. Static 
electricity, generated by sand rushing 
i the smooth lining of the hose, 
would build up until it jumped to the 
gtound—through the workman. Com- 


ing from nowhere, without benefit of” 


connecting wires, this was too much for 
. the superstitious workers who swore 
the hose was bewitched. Some of the 
workers flatly refused to touch it. 
In other railroad yards, in shipyards 
and foundries, everywhere sandblesting 
_Was done, the same thing was happen- 


ing — workmen were jolted, knocked 
down, and the hose was often punc- 
tured by jumping sparks. Time and 
money were lost. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed an 
antistatic rubber for V-belts used in 
powder plants — a rubber that actually 
conducts electricity arid lets it flow 
harmlessly away to the ground. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers heard of 
the sandblast problem. They went to 
work to develop a hose using the new. 
conductive rubber. The result was the 
new B. F. Goodrich antistatic sandblast 
hose, which retains all the low-cost, 


long-life advantages of the original 
hose, but lets static flow harmlessly 
away, and gives the user no shock nor 
jolt. This development is typical of the 
way B. F. Goodrich research can apply 


_ to one problem the knowledge gained 


in solving another. If there is some 
hard-to-solve problem in your plant, 
B. F. Goodrich experience with natural 
or synthetic rubber may help you find 
the solution. Write The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, 0610. EOS 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Poison ...and antidote 


Each weapon in war 
has its match, or foil. 


Sub and blimp. Tank 
and tank-buster. Minelayer and mine- 
sweeper. Aircraft and A.A. gun. 

Yet they all have one thing in com- 
mon. Being mobile mechanisms, they 
operate with revolving shafts and gears 
that turn on anti-friction bearings. 
Without such bearings there could 
be no ease of movement, no “fluid” 
flow of power, no sustained perform- 
ance. Friction would freeze motion. 

And since“nothing rolls like a ball,” 
engineers use New Departure ball 
bearings for thousands of installations 
ranging from tiny precision instru- 
ments to the transmissions of mighty 
tanks—as well as for the machines 
that make them. 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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New Departure is making bearings 
by the millions. In fact New. Depar- 
ture has a major responsibility in the 
whole ball bearing war production 


program. 





We are ye forward 
to the day New 
rture ball bearings 

fo again be availab bie 
‘or peacetime oses tn 
feck ha her ends be- 
cause of the lessons of 


wartime production. 





Nothing rolls like a bah 





THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
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LETTERS 


Mr. Nash’s Friend 
_T read with much interest the article entitled 
“Nash of New Zealand” in your March 29 i 
sue. Your statement that Mr. Nash made m 
acquaintances but few friends may be 
However, I know that the Hon. Walter Nas 
EE. and M.P. of New Zealand to the United 
States, did make one friend while in the United 
States—me. 

With crossed fingers I wrote to him int 
summer of 1942 and requested his help i 
verifying the information contained in 
article about New Zealand’s war leaders. I 
very kindly replied and offered me the use 
the vast reservoir of information he has abo 
New Zealand affairs. This reservoir was put 
use on several occasions, and throughout « 
correspondence Mr. Nash was always 
courteous and helpful. 

I too shall miss Walter Nash, a man Wi 
will always have the friendship of a g 
American. 








Metvin E. Scuoonovez 
Monon, Ind. ; 





New Helmets 

Late photographs appearing in your public 
tion seem to indicate that the Ordnance 
partment has undergone a change of heart il 
regard to its “most nearly perfect” helmet. 
latest helmets do not dip down in back neat 
so far, cover less of the ears, and appear ™ 
more compact than heretofore. My gues 
that the fiber (or plastic) lining, which co 
be worn with or without the steel covering, | 
gone down the drain where it properly belong 

















Reason for 


Mons than ninety per cent of American 
scientists are engaged in beating the 
Germans and Japanese. 

More than ninety per cent of American 
scientific laboratory facilities are devoted 
to the same task. 


American scientists are working at this 
job six or seven days a week, long hours, 
with few interruptions. 


They are getting somewhere, too. 


Every now and then the Germans and 
the Japanesehave an unpleasant surprise. 


They find that American science has 
caught up with them and passed them. 


‘It is reassuring to us and discouraging 
to our enemies, for American scientific 
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A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Cenfidence 


facilities are the greatest in the world. 
And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of the things that 
have been developed become public, but 
most of them you won’t hear about until 
after the war. 


But now, without the details, you can 
have faith that American research — 
industrial and academic combined — 
is rapidly giving our fighting forces an 
advantage. 


Along with other American indus- 
try the Bell Telephone System has its 
own Bell Laboratories — the largest 
in the world —working overtime 
for victory. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ® 


Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 
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The DEARBORN S-1076 


AMERI ILL MARCH TO VICTORY 


ON THE LEATHER YOU SAVE 


On every battlefront of the globe, someone 
is fighting in your shoes. If he is to have his share of 
leather, you must be satisfied with less. Care for 
the Florsheim Shoes you own; don’t buy rationed 


shoes until you need them—and then buy the best! 


0% 
— Horsheim. 
; (( . e) 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY © CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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and the resultant difference in weight has gone 
into more protective steel for the helmet proper. 
This would also account for the smaller helmet 
which offers less surface for shrapnel or bullets 
to penetrate. 

Perhaps I am wrong, and my eyes haye 
played me false. Maybe what I judge to be g 
revised and more practical helmet is simply an 
illusion of photography. 

: Seconp Lr. Wm. I. Case 

Fort Thomas, Ky. 


It is apparently a photographic illusion that 
Lieutenant Case is seeing. According to the 
War Department, since the “tin plate” helme 
of the last war was replaced last year by the 


deeper protective helmet now in general use, no | 


further changes have been made except for 
the strengthening of the chin strap and sub. 
stituting a plastic lining for the fiber one which 
was originally issued. 





How to Get It Down 

The picture you show on page 40 of you 
issue of March 29 of two men clambering up a 
telephone pylon to remove a Union Jack, re. 
minded me of a somewhat similar incident in 
Ireland during the troubles of 1916-21. I lived 
on a main-road town some 54 miles south of 
Dublin. My business necessitated frequent 
trips by road between my town and the city, 
By reason of constant stoppages and inspec 
tions by the police along the road, I was known 


. to them. 


One morning about 8 o'clock while on the 
road between the town of Naas and the village 
of Kill, I noticed a large Sinn Fein flag (as it 
was then known) fluttering from the top of s 
particularly tall tree. Turning a bend in the 
road I came across the ‘police sergeant and 
three constables from Kill Village eagerly scan- 
ning the flag. 

The smaller branches at the top had bees 
cleaned away; a plain pole, to which the flag 
was fixed, was tied securely to a_ strong 
straight upward branch. It was undoubtedly 
a clever piece of work to carry out in the dark 
ness. I expressed my wonderment to the se 
geant: “That’s not what’s worrying me,” said 
the sergeant, scratching his head and tilting hs 
cap to one side. “I’m more concerned as to 
how I’m going to get the damn thing down ia 
the broad daylight.” 

: W. H. Yarnew 
Toronto, Ont. 





Junior Voters 

Maybe I should be writing this letter t 
some congressmen, but I believe it will gé 
more attention in the pages of Newswsat 
than it will in a Congressional wastebasket » 
here goes. : 

First I would explain that I am 18 years old 
and will soon be leaving for duty with Unde 
Sam. Now don’t get me wrong. I am proud te 
be fighting for such a great country but what! 
want to know is, that if we 18-year-olds a 
matured enough to fight and die for our cour 
try’s honor why aren’t we old enough to vos 
and take a responsible hand in the governing 
of our nation? Is it because the politicias 
think a person can’t vote until he has bes 
“educated” along party lines? I thought ths 
happened only in Nazi Germany. 

Meavin Dwicat Kine 

Sherrodsville, Ohio - 
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Kha the crucible that is war production, ideas pop into reality in bewildering 
- numbers. Cooperative progress in techniques, in chemical, metallurgical and elec- 


trical applications of materials, in synthesizing new materials, has contributed 
astounding gains to man’s control_over_Nature’s resources._ 1943 is indeed. 


_ America’s great production year. 


Comparatively few can have more than a vague notion of industrial accomplish- 
ment for the War effort. But the discoveries that have mechanized warfare and 
conquered the air, that have developed transportation and supplies to marvelous 
wartime results, represent ideas that will pop into an amazing variety of commer- 
cial contributions to post-War living standards, 


Because its products primarily are the outcome of solving 
customers’ problems, ory looks forward to playing no 


mean role in the metallurgical and electronic phases of a - 


peaceful world. Ideas now applied to meeting Uncle Sam’s 
problems will pop into civilian needs to bring higher quality, 
better performance and greater usefulness, at lower costs. 
One great reason for post-War progress is the new con- 
cept of cooperation that War Production has evolved. 
Specialist organizations like Mallory contribute vital com- 
ponent parts that constantly bring improvement to finished 
products—and invariably with greater economy. 


For example, silver surfaces for engine bearings are help- 
ing warplane motors achieve new records in withstanding 
the terrific strains and stresses experienced under the 
toughest conditions, Silver is expensive, but the Mallosil 
Process, Mallory’s method of bonding rare metal to a base 
metal backing, makes possible immensely better engine 
bearings at an economical production cost. Warplanes 
today .. . peace-time motors tomorrow .. . ideas will pop 
for their applications. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


Or, consider the progress of resistance welding. No tech- 
nique has grown faster nor contributed more to War 
production; it has been responsible for speed miracles in 
building ships, tanks and planes. Mallory has pioneered 
in developing welding electrode alloys and techniques 
that successfully weld metals—non-ferrous and ferrous 
—hitherto considered unweldable ... for better produc- 
tion, speedier production, cheaper production. Resistance 
welding was a lusty infant at the outbreak of War; it will 
emerge as a full-grown aid to better products. From tanks 
to safety pins; from streamlined trains to milk bottle tops 
—yes, ideas will pop from resistance welding. 


Cooperating with customers in finding solutions to metal-" 
lurgical and electronics problems keeps Mallory products 
in the forefront of progress. Many of them become stand- 
ard parts, And Mallory metallurgists and engineers are 
always available for help. Just now, they are concentrating 
on Uncle Sam, but out of their experience and “know 
how”: ideas can pop for you. Consult them. 







INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


















BEFORE MOTHER GDES MARKETING, THE MCARGLES ALWAYS 
CALL A KITCHEN CONFERENCE 10 FIGURE COUPON POINTS 
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; oe are willingly 


adjusting themselves to wartime 
rationing, but every one will be 
happier when the need is over. 

The burden is heaviest on Mother. 
She’s getting a taste of the severe 
budgeting that could become perma- 
nent, if she were left with inadequate 
life insurance. 

_ No man wants to ration his family 
for life—for lack of life insurance. 
With taxes and War Bonds, money 
for life insurance may be hard to 
save — but the effort is doubly worth 
while in wartime! 

For life insurance premium dollars 
are fighting dollars. Through invest- 
ment in basic war industries—and in 
Government Bonds—premium dollars 


support the war program, combat in- 
flation, and provide protection for 
American families. 


Talk things over today. with a New 
England Mutual representative . . . so 
your family won’t be rationed in the 
post-war world! 





New England Mutual contracts 

meet present-day needs because: 

1 DIVIDENDS begin at the end of 
the first year. 


2 CASH VALUES begin at the end 
of the second year. 


3 A PREMIUM LOAN is available 
beginning with the second annual 
premium. 





New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 





George Willard Smith, President 


Q.- 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 


( 





Birtupay: Frank Murphy, Supreme 
Court Justice, 53, April 13 . . . Marian 
Jordan, the Molly of the Fibber McGee & 
Molly radio program, 45, April 15 . __ 
James Jeffries, former world heavyweight 
champion, 68, April 15. He keeps fit by 
working in his Victory garden, runs ama. 
teur boxing shows each week in Burbank, 
Calif., and helps arrange sport exhibitions 
for servicemen. 
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Miss Thompson and Kopf 


Eneacep: Dorothy Thompson, 48, news- 
paper columnist, to Mazim Kopf, 51, 
Czecho-Slovak refugee painter. In Febru. 
ary Miss Thompson sponsored Kopf’s first 
art exhibition in this country (Newsweek, 
Feb. 15) . They will be married in June at 
Miss Thompson’s summer home in Bar. 
nard, Vt. ’ 


Marriep: Linda Darnell, 19, Texas-born 
movie actress, to Sgt. Peverell Marley, 42, 
cameraman; at Las Vegas, Nev., April 18. 
Marley filmed her screen test and first 
movie four years ago. 


Diep: Judson C. Welliver, 72, director 
of public relations for the Sun Oil Co,; in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 14. Former editor 
of The Washington Herald, he directed 
the 1920 Presidential campaign for War- 
ren G. Harding and served as confidential 
secretary to Presidents Harding and Codl- 
idge . . . William L. Nevin, 80, former 


president of the John Wanamaker stores; 


in Radnor, Pa., April 18 . . . Claudine West, 
59, short-story writer and movie scenarist 
who won a special award for her collabora- 
tion on the screen version of “Mrs. Mini- 
ver”; in Beverly Hills, Calif., April 12... 
Rufus L. Patterson, 70, founder of the 
American Machinery & Foundry Co. and 
developer of machines to weigh, pack, 
stamp, and label smoking tobacco, and to 
manufacture cigars; in New York, April ll 
. . . Gordon Auchincloss, 56, corporation 
lawyer and former secretary and son-in- 
law of the late Col. Edward House, in New 
York, April 16 . . . Pierre Lorillard, 61, 
sportsman, horse fancier, and descendant 
of the family which founded the tobacco 
company (Old Golds); at Tuxedo Park, 
N.Y., the exclusive colony developed by 
his grandfather; April 18. A lieutenant 
colonel in the last war, Lorillard helped 
improve the breed of Army mounts 4! 
found the National Horse Show Associa 
tion. 
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YOU'LL BE 
DRIVING LESS 


That means your car 
will need more careful 
attention to safeguard 
its engine, battery and 
other vital parts. 





YOU'LL BE DRIV- 
ING SLOWER 


Your engine’s lubri- 
cation system should 


ps cheapie now to 


inst water, 
— ack s and sludge. 


YOU'LL BE TAKING 
SHORTER TRIPS 


More stops and starts 
per hundred miles of 
driving place new 
burdens on generator 
and other vital units. 





Oldsmobile’s Special ‘1943 
Spring Protection Service” 
Is Different ... it’s Keyed to 
the Requirements of Today’s 
New Kind of Driving! 


THIS year your car’s spring 
tune-up has two jobs to do. 


First, of course, it should pre- 
pare your car for the hot days 
ah It should include all the 
usual “spring cleaning” serv- 
nat Baran ym out the engine, 
crankcase and cooling system, 
-mncscian Sed the car as a whole. 
are important any 
bonis re- 4 so now! 

In a ee your 1943 
tune-up should prepare your 
car specific Ny for this spring and 
sts new of wartime driving. 
Your basen oot be “tuned 


"AND YOUR CAR'S SPRING TUNE-UP SHOULD BE 
DIFFERENT, TOO £ 


down” for today’s lower speeds. 
Your timing should be set for 
top efficiency on today’s lower- 
octane gas. Your oil changes 
should be scheduled to give 
maximum protection to vital 

rts. Your generator’s charg- 
ing rate should be set up—to 
prevent battery failure. Your 
tires should be switched, brakes 
checked,wheels aligned and bal- 
anced—to save precious rubber. 


No matter what make of car 
you drive, you can get just 
such a complete spring service 
program at any Oldsmobile 
dealer. Drive in today! 














OLDSMOBILE DEALERS OF AMERICA 


* IN SERVIC FO HE NATION 
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The old oaken bucket, for all its ro- 
mance, was a heavy load to pull out of 
a well. The pioneer woman knew the 
crude windlass made it possible for 
her to accomplish the task, but tho 
she used it daily she never knew the 
meaning of torque conversion. 

To control the tremendously con- 
centrated power of today’s engines 
calls for accurate appraisal of the 
forces involved, precise manufacture 
of the ae erg wi and intelli- 
gent application of long experience. 
That’s why Twin Dise Clutch Com- 
pany, for 25 years, has devoted itself 
exclusively to this one specialized 
field: the design, manufacture and 
application of industrial clutches and 
hydraulic drives. 

From small machine tool clutches 
to large power take-offs for heavy oil 
rigs, from rugged, quiet running 
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Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converters 
permit smoother. and faster operation of 
machinery handling tremendous weights 
of pipe and tools in drilling ‘oil wells 
thousands of feet deep. 





eats to hydraulic torque con- 


marine 
verters for rail cars, cranes and logging 


machinery, from clutches for light. 
farm tractors up to heavy duty mod-. 


els for earth-moving monsters—in all 
these fields Twin Disc is known as 
the name that means top performance 


and dependability. 

If you are planning a new product 
requiring connection een driving 
and driven parts, or if you are seek- 
ing to improve an old one, consult 
with us now, while you are still in 
the design stage. Our engineers can 
help you select and apply exactly the 
right clutch from our broad and varied 
line of standard manufacture. Not 
only will you improve the performance 
of your new product, but you will 
very likely reduce its cost as well. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 1402 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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CLUTCHES AND HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
N -"**% 


AND SHE NEVER 


_ Terry Ferrer, Anne French, Lenore Garrett, Emilie 
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THIRST ON THE DESERT 


First a faint drone. Then a hot night 
_ sky suddenly clouded with winged 

death. The blackout bulbs keep the 
toad below, safely in front of the 
driver of the jeep, though the mois- 
ture creeps into his palms. It makes 
the wheel slippery. He grasps it 
gtimly. Then, after a few moments 
that seem like a century, the roar 
fades to a lazy buzz. 


**, .. Like I was sayin’ a minute ago,” 
the boy at the wheel goes on through 
dust-parched lips, “I’m going steady 
with this Phyllis. She was no movie 
star. See? She worked in a drug 
store. An’ every time I popped in 
she’d shake me up a great big, 
double malted with two eggs, two 
scoops of ice cream and the glass all 
frosted over.” 


Back home, blackout headlamps are “special stuff,” not “standard equipment.” Yet here, too, 
the right kind of light can be more effective ... can help speed the tools we need to beat the Axis. 
Perhaps your present lighting can work harder... help you more. Why not find out? Just call 
the nearest G-E lamp office and we will place a Wartime Lighting Counsellor at your service. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (ELECTRIC 
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LE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN, YOU'RE TEMPTED TO THINK THAT BUYING WAR BONDS IS A SACRIFICE 


Tis és the S-8G-E MAZDA lamp used 


‘in blackout headlamps. It’s only one of 


over 400 different types of lamps that 
General Electric makes for war needs, 
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Design for 


Durationing 


You, like thousands of business men, will find yourself in this picture 
as all of America tends Victory Gardens in a national plan to make 
the things we have go further. And to help you, in your business, 


make the best use of men, materials, machinery, 


a pioneer American insurance company offers its services. 


Our contribution to your firm’s 
conservation program is practical aid 
in protecting against wastages due to 
injuries, fires, other accidents — sug- 
gestions drawn from an unsurpassed 
experience in iridustrial loss-prevention. 

In one “war boom’? town (where 
every plant is an American Mutual 
policyholder), thousands of “green” 
workers multiplied accident possibili- 


* ties. But American Mutual met the test 


... accidents did not go up, precious 
man-hours were saved for production. 

Thousands of firms America is count- 
ing on are producing more with less 
as the result of American Mutual’s loss- 


” 


prevention services, connected with 
Workmen’s Compensation, Public Lia- 
bility, Fidelity Bond, Fire, Burglary 
and Auto coverages. At the same time, 
they are saving on the cost of their in- 
surance through our dividend oppor- 
tunities which have never been less 
than 20%. 

Typifying American Mutual’s protec- 
tion-for-production service is ‘‘Safety 
Digest’’, a 56-page study of loss-pre- 
vention problems and solutions —1in- 


. formation any executive will find help- 


ful in making the most of his present 
set-up. For free copy, write Dept. 
A-16, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


oor 


Capital Straws 


Washington was sobered last week by 
the statement of one military man that it 
would take at least six months to clear 
the Mediterranean after completion of the 
Tunisian campaign . ... Incidentally, the 
highly successful attacks on Nazi supply 
lines, especially the sinking of tankers, are 
a major factor in the Allied African suc- 
cess... After early concern, Washington 
politicians are no longer seriously worried 
about the possibility of a Southern revolt 
against the New Deal . . . Expect F.D.R. 
to push soon his scheme for a postwar net- 
work of superhighways . . . Preliminary 
reports of the Senatorial investigation of 
relocation camps indicate that as many 
as 40% of the interned Japanese-Americans 
have signified a basic loyalty to Japan. 





Pan American Speeches 


Though they didn’t get much news- 


paper play, Washington sources emphasize 
that ‘last week’s Pan American Day 
speeches of Secretary Hull and Under Sec- 
retary Welles shouldn’t be overlooked. 
Both speeches were designed to make clear 
to Britain and Russia the U.S. determina- 
tion to insist on the application of the 
Atlntic Charter to postwar problems, and 
each included unmistakable ‘rejections of 
imperialism in any form. Many feel Hull’s 
speech was one of the most important in 
his career, and it’s known that Hull him- 
self was disappointed because it did not 
receive more prominence. 


La Guardia’s Chances 


Don’t take for granted that the plan to 
give Mayor La Guardia a military rank 
and an administrative post in captuted 
Italian territory is dead. It was the op- 
position of high military men, of course, 
which caused abandonment of the idea, 
even though it had the personal backing 
of the President. But note that Secretary 
Stimson said only that it had been agreed 
to “leave the matter open.” Washington 
observers still feel that future develop- 
ments in the Mediterranean theater may 
change the picture and make it possible to 
use La Guardia in some capacity. 


Trade Pacts Outlook 


Backers of the reciprocal-trade treaties 
aren’t too worried about getting renewal 
authority through the House. They do 


fear trouble in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, however. Enough Democratic com- 
mittee members are on record against the 
pacts to make, with the Republicans, a 
majority against reporting out the bill. 
Public pressure is expected to force it out, 
but not, perhaps, without emasculating 
amendments. Most likely would be a re- 
quirement that the pacts be ratified by the 
Senate, the House; or both. State Depart- 
ment officials argue that this would be an 
impossible obstacle. Congress is subject to 
too many pressure groups and, if it has 
the right to veto, revise, or reopen the 
agreements after they have been negoti- 
ated, the other countries involved - would 
demand the same right, imposing more 
delay and difficulties. 


Brigade Morale Study 


Here’s the lowdown on the Army’s in- 
terest in the Abraham Lincoln brigade of 
the Spanish civil: war: The Special Serv- 
ices branch, which has charge of shaping 
morale policies, felt that material on the 
battle reactions of brigade members would 
be valuable. Consequently, it was arranged 
for the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
to submit a 46-page questionnaire to 
every brigade veteran presently in civil 
life. The questions were designed to obtain 
their reactions to their first experience 
under enemy fire; first shooting of a foe 
by themselves, shooting of comrades for 
disobedience or cowardice, worry over a 
sweetheart’s possible infidelity, etc. Special 
Services is classifying and studying the 
answers. 


National Notes 


Russian Ambassador Litvinoff and 
party aren’t too happy about a diplomatic 
oversight at Miami last week; returning 
from Cuba, the Russian party was met at 
the airport only by a Pan American Air- 
ways official, and some members had to go 
through customs instead of receiving the 
usual diplomatic immunity . . . It prob- 
ably isn’t significant, but many large 
Washington business houses have just 
posted conspicuous government-printed 
signs carrying instructions about gas raids 
. . . So much friction has developed be- 
tween Nazi and Italian war prisoners in- 
terned in the U.S. that it has been neces- 
sary to segregate them. 


Freight Rate Fight 


Washington expects the old discrimina- 
tory freight-rate controversy to make news 
again soon. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has just completed hearings 
on interterritorial freight-rate discrimina- 
tions and a report will be written up, but 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


action isn’t slated for some ten months 
yet. Meanwhile, however, the TVA and 
the Board of Investigation and Research 
have both completed reports condemning 
discrimination and advocating rate correc- 
tions. More important, because of election 
changes, the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee is now dominated by South- 
erners and Westerners who are eager for 
rate changes. If the ICC doesn’t move 
soon, they are ready to force action by 
legislation. 


Political Straws 


Those resolutions calling for Congres- 
sional representation at the international 
food conference were largely gestures; 
there’s little chance that any of them will 
be pushed through to approval .. . The 


‘House may go along with Appropriations 


Committee’s elimination of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, but it’s likely to be 
restored in the Senate . . . Even without 
an official Easter vacation, a good many 
congressmen will get away anyhow; more 
than 150 were off last week end. 


Trends Abroad 


Evwidense continues to accrue that 
bombings at home and casualties at the 
front have affected both German civilian 
and military morale, but there are still no 
important signs of collapse . . . Authori- 
tative British estimates place the total 
Italian casualties at 800,000 with the 
Russians accounting for 100,000 of these, - 
but the Italian Army still numbers about 
1,250,000 men . . . Preparing to crush 
local uprisings in the event of an Allied 
invasion, the Gestapo has taken over all 
administrative control of Sicily . . . New 
undercover Nazi activity in Finland is 
likely to bring important news soon and 
may cause a Cabinet upheaval. 


East Front Outlook 


The best information is that the Ger- 
man offensive in Russia this year will 
start late in May (a month ahead of 1941 
and *42) and will be aimed at the Trans- 
Caucasian oil fields. Moscow is another 
possible objective, but less likely because 
of the Soviet strength concentrated in 
the Smolensk area. Besides, the Nazis 
hold the Crimea and a bridgehead beyond 
the Kerch Strait, an advantage lacking 
last year. However, military men believe 
German casualties this winter, plus the 
necessity of defending the Mediterranean- 
Adriatic front offset present advantages of 
position. Talk of a German drive through 
Spain or Turkey is discounted. Such ru- 
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mors are regarded as Nazi-inspired, with 
the hope of making the Allies disperse 
their forces in Africa. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa will send Brig. Gen. H. F. Mc- 
Donald, chairman of the Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission, to Washington soon to 
discuss plans for demobilization and re- 
habilitation of soldiers after the war . . 
Authorities are trying to stop the smug- 
gling of American cigarettes into Canada; 
cartons costing $1.50 each in the U.S. 
bootleg at $3 in Montreal, where popular 
Canadian cigarettes sell at 33 cents for a 
pack of eighteen .. . And Canada’s clean- 
up of a Montreal black market in gaso- 
line-ration coupons will be followed up by 
similar moves in Ottawa and Toronto. — 


Invasion Precautions 


Information smuggled out of France 
reveals one way in which the Nazis are 
preparing for an Allied invasion. In re- 
cent weeks, important officers of Laval’s 
army and navy have been informed that 
the Gestapo headquarters in Paris has full 
information about their immediate families 
and relatives, and that defection in the 
event of invasion would result in reprisals 
against those closest to them. Also, there 
has been a new roundup, made with 
Laval’s sanction, of officers and enlisted 
men whose “loyalty” is suspect. Some 
of the latter, stationed in the interior, 
were tipped off in advance about their 
forthcoming arrest and managed to flee to 
the Vosges and Haute-Savoie to join still 
uncaptured guerrilla units there. 


Vital Dutchmen 


One of the occupying Nazis’ most seri- 
ous problems in Holland has been the han- 
dling of some 20,000 riverboat captains. 
These men, almost alone in their knowl- 
edge of Holland’s tricky waterways, in 
peacetime carried 60% of the country’s 
local commerce. Today, with railroads dis- 
organized, this water traffic is vital to the 
Nazis. Despite cajolery and exceptionally 
good treatment, many of these Dutch 
captains have seized every opportunity 
for sabotage, frequently in collaboration 
with the canal workers. Barges are some- 
times sunk in such a way as to block traffic, 
sluice-gate mechanisms fail inexplicably, 
etc. And the Nazis can’t use their favorite 
device of mass punishment, since removal 
of these vital men would only tie up traffic 
even more. : 


Matchek’s Resistance 


Watch for more news, directly or in- 
directly, of Viadimir Matchek, Croat peas- 
ant leader who has consistently refused to 
collaborate with Puppet Ante Pavelich. 
Although Matchek has been under de- 
tention for months and has been moved 
three times in recent weeks to hide his 
whereabouts, there’s evidence that he has 
never lost touch with his extensive under- 
ground organization. Matchek’s follow- 


ers, while avoiding the open fighting car- 
ried on by Mikhailovitch and the parti- 
sans, are nevertheless responsible for con- 
siderable sabotage. Pavelich is known to 
have demanded that Matchek be interned 
in Germany, but so far Berlin has re- 
fused to act. 


Foreign Notes 


Neutral reports indicate that Germany 
is undergoing somewhat the same kind 
of manpower tug-of-war as the U.S.; 
production men are complaining that the 
army is taking too many workers from 
the factories . . . Australian fliers like to 
drop a few beer bottles along with their 
bombs, because the falling bottles set up 
an awe-inspiring shriek . . . Mexican of- 
ficials, already working on plans for a 
postwar merchant marine, are counting 
on getting a number of Liberty ships at 
bargain prices. 





Ration Roundup 


With rationing rumors rife again, here 
are the facts: The new ration book, to be 
distributed in July, will be merely a re- 
placement and, on the basis of present in- 
dications, no new items will be rationed at 
that time. There ts pressure for increasing 
sugar allowances because of new domestic 
supplies, but officials argue that imports 
from the West Indies should be cut_down 
instead to save shipping and warn besides 


_ that too greatly increased allotments might 


encourage liquor bootlegging. The problem 
of larger meat rations for heavy workers 
is under study, and lumberjacks, who’ve 
been threatening to quit their jobs, may 
be the first beneficiaries. Cheese manufac- 


. turers are exerting real pressure to get 


their product off the ration list, and the 
OPA is likely to make concessions soon. 


Paper Shipping Drums 

Paper may supplant steel, barred by 
WPB order, in the production of drums 
used for shipping industrial products. A 
large electrical manufacturer and a molder 
have cooperated in development of a ma- 
terial fabricated of layers of paper lami- 
nated under heat with synthetic resins. 
Machinery for using this material to pro- 
duce the cylinder part of the barrel on an 
assembly-line basis has already been de- 
veloped, and synchronization in produc- 
ing the heads is now being worked out. 
Perfection of these “paper” barrels would 
prove a boon ‘to users of steel drums who 
have so far had trouble finding satis- 
factory substitutes. Incidentally, their war- 
time success would mean competition with 
steel drums after peace. 


Isolation Advantage 


Many large corporations which have 
their statutory offices in out-of-the-way 
places are gaining a special dividend nowa- 
days. In wartime, stockholders tend to be 
more critical of a corporation’s fiscal poli- 


cies generally and of top officiais’ high 
salaries in particular. Consequently, when 
annual meetings are held in easily acces. 
sible places, shareholders are likely to 
show up and register their objections in 
person. For instance, when Bethlehem 
Steel’s office was at Newark, it was rela. 
tively simple to attend a meeting. But not 
long ago, the office was switched to Dela. 
ware and at the last annual meeting, when 
stockholders might have had questions to 
ask about Little Steel’s high salary scales, 
only seven answered the roll call. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite all the ballyhoo about extensive 
slaughtering of dairy cattle in 1942, sta. 
tistics now available show an actual in. 
crease of about 2% in milk cows... And 
fears that farm acreage would decrease 
because of manpower shortages haven't 
been borne out; farmers are preparing to 
plant 10,000,000 more acres than last year 
. .. A move to allow corporations to set 
up special reserves for postwar conversion 
which would be exempt for both tax ac. 
counting and renegotiation purposes is 
gaining favor in Washington. 





Entertainment Lines 


Those who have seen a sneak preview 
of “Five Graves to Cairo,” say Erich von 
Stroheim’s performance as Marshal Rom- 


. mel assures him of a successful comeback: 


incidentally, the film’s release date has 
been moved up to May to take advantage 
of the news . . . Because soldiers, surpris- 
ingly enough, enthusiastically receive bal- 
let, U.S.O. performances have already been 
scheduled for Fort Hancock and Walter 
Reed Hospital, and a tour of Army camp: 
this summer is possible . . . Note Holly. 
wood’s current concentration on Russia, 
with such films as “Mission to Moscow,” 
“Russia,” “This Is Russia,” and “The 
North Star” all scheduled for early release 
by major studios. 


Press Notes 

Novelist John Steinbeck has accepted a 
war correspondent’s assignment from The 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate and 
plans to cover the fighting from the stand- 
point of an ordinary doughboy . . . The 
Communist Daily Worker, which usually 
has space for little besides books on the 
world revolution, deviated from the line 
last week far enough to recommend 4 
mystery novel: Amen Dell’s “Johnny on 
the Spot,” which has a union man for a 
hero . . . Rights for Sinclair Lewis’s forth- 
coming novel, “Handbook for Jealousy,’ 
have been bought by Warner Brothers 
after an examination of galley proofs... 
Wendell Willkie’s publishers, Simon & 
Schuster, have been forced to draw from 
future books the paper to meet the cur- 
rent nearly 400,000 print order for “One 
World”; Willkie’s friends credit part of the 
book’s success to the fact that he wrote 
it instead of employing a ghost writer 
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“,.. only one of our airplanes failed to return” 


Qoxinds wonderful. Everyone delighted. 
A victory! 


But eight American boys are dead in that 
plane somewhere. Eight American wives or 
mothers have broken hearts tonight. Eight 
American homes are filled with hopelessness 
and despair. 


A fighter escort could have saved that plane 
—or more guns or ammunition—or the tools to 
make them, or the trains and ships to carry them. 


-... What are you doing every day to make 
certain enough of all those will be where they’re 
needed, next time? If you took things easy, or 
took time off, or did one whit less than your 
utmost, you helped murder those eight Americans 
and ruin those American homes. 


And it might be you, and your home, next. 















You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 


... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Drajt-age family men can now appraise their chances of going 
to war on the basis of official word from Selective Service. Best 
advice from Washington to physically fit men in that category: 
Get ready to go unless (1) you are a key man in a war plant or 
other essential industry, (2) you are a farmer or work on a farm, 
or (8) you can prove that the draft would work undue hardship 
on your dependents. : 


A high order number is no protection, though it may delay in- 
duction until late this year or possibly early next year. A large 
number of children likewise will not keep a man at home, though 
draft boards will take into consideration the size of the family 
involved. 


The impression gained from talking to Selective Service officials 
here is that undue hardship will be narrowly interpreted, apply- 
ing chiefly to cases of invalid wives, etc. On the other hand, oc- 
cupational deferments for family men might not be as tight as 
they have been for others. However, local boards will decide in- 
_ dividual cases, and there'll be wide variations in handling. 


Men over 38 needn’t worry this year, at least. The Washington 
muttering about this group is designed to get them into essential 
industries. A few may be taken as an example, but the Army 
definitely doesn’t want many of these men, and indications are 
that physical requirements will be reduced in the younger groups 
before the 88-to-45s are taken. 


Widespread ramifications can be expected from the forth- 
coming draft of family men. Basic result will be a financial de- 
pression for about 3,000,000 families, about a tenth of the pop- 
ulation. This will be true even though Army allowances and allot- 
ments to families are somewhat increased, as is contemplated, 
since the increases won’t bring family income anywhere near 
civilian earnings. : 


Some probable effects: More rental properties on the market, 
owing to doubling up of families < . . Smaller market for insurance 
_ but a greater demand for insurance and other loans. . . 

ewer sales of household gobds, furniture, and men’s clothing; a 
heavy demand for lower-priced women’s clothing . . . Better busi- 
ness for moving and storage firms . . . More automobiles laid up 
. . . Fewer hair-dos, facials, etc.; more demand for cosmetics in 
smaller, lower-priced containers . . . Increased demand for day 
nurseries as more mothers get jobs; acceleration of the trend 
among adolescents away from the high-school classreoms te 
jobs; greater pressure for odd store hours. 


In evaluating the probable effects of the coming changes, econ- 
omists are careful to point out that all the families whose heads 
are in the 18-37 age group will not be hit; physical and occupa- 
tional deferments will exempt about 40% of them. 


Fpr:’s hold-the-line order heartened a lot of second- and 
third-tier officials at the Office of Price Administration who 
thought they were slated to get the gate. They feel that White 
House intervention has again turned the OPA trend toward the 
stiffer policies of Leon Henderson, their former chief. 


erion talk tends more and more to link the Byrnes 
office, which is actually the top price-control unit, with the Hen- 


—— 


derson crowd in OPA. Pressure from this source restrains the 
clean sweep of the OPA that some of Brown’s lieutenants ay 
urging. 


That doesn’t mean that OPA is returning to Henderson 
crackdown policies. Brown will continue his efforts to keep every. 
one happy. But the Byrnes office has given ample indication that 
it won’t let these appeasement policies get out of hand. 


The new. Civilian Supply setup within the framework of { 
WPB which Donald Nelson ordered last week is in accord will 
the thinking of most business people on the best way to handk 
the problem. But a lot of people in the government, including 
some Administration planners, still believe it will be necessary t 
cut OCS loose from the WPB eventually. In line with that think. 
ing, the Congressional backers of the Maloney bill for a separate 
civilian-supply agency plan to continue to press for the legislation, 


® e rs 


Washi ton and the public may be oversold on the idea ofs 
severe labor shortage this year, according to a growing numberd 
straws in- the wind. Indications are that labor will continue to he 
tight, but severe shortages will be few and these will be loca 


problems. — ‘ 


= 


An informal survey just completed by the National Associse 
tion of Manufacturers showed that of manufacturers in 80 arem 
considered the hottest manpower spots in the country, only nim 
said they had labor shortages now and. only ten expect shortages 
six months hence. 


Raw materials rather than labor still are the most important 
limiting factor in war production. Both materials and labor wil 
be eased further in many industrial cities by the cutbacks in the 
ordnance program now going on. In Detroit, for instance, some 
munitions plants expect to work only $2 hours a week for the 
next quarter because of shifts of emphasis away from thei 
products. 


With labor-supply worries receding, Washington expects 
management in many areas to take a firmer stand toward em- 
ployes than has been possible in the past. This is likely to be true 
particularly where cutbacks have caused layoffs ending the labor 
seller’s market. 


DL dlior-scaion squawks that the President’s hold-the-line order 
is unfair to their members are designed to exploit a little noticed 
loophole. When the order was issued, the War Labor Board 
agreed to advise Economic Stabilizer Byrnes if the freezing o 
gross inequality and inequity cases proved too tough. Labor 
letting the WLB know it thinks the order is tough. 


Is the WLB in danger of folding like the old National Defense 
Mediation Board because of this labor opposition? Not becaus 
of the current ruckus. Most members feel the board is stronge 
than ever. ~ 


E fficiency ratings for war plants are being worked out by the 
War Production Board. Using the January, February, and Marc 
production records as the base period, experts are trying to de 
termine which plants are the best producers. 


The idea is to shift production of critical items to the highly 
rated plants to be sure schedules are met. This policy may have 
an important bearing on the scramble for orders as the p 
tion program tapers off. 
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TOMORROW 


War Is a Skill Our Sons Must Learn 


Every American soldier fights with courage and self: 
sacrifice. But these alone do not win wars. War also 
demands high technical skill because it is a struggle not 
only of men against men, but also of machine against 
machine—tanks, planes, battleships. Without training in 
the use of these instruments of war, soldiers today are 
without weapons! 

One weapon in this war—the airplane—calls for more 
personal skill than any other. And 
one of the most critical phases in a 


pilot’s training is his step-by-step a 


**Each man comes to us 


engineered into its trainers certain definite characteristics 
of the combat plane. Thus, they get a pilot ready for his 
second step while teaching him the first! 

Fairchild iraining planes—primary trainers, bomber 
crew trainers and gunnery trainers—are being used on 
United Nations training fields throughout the western 
hemisphere. They are powered by Fairchild Ranger air- 
craft engines. They reflect the 20 crowded years which 

Fairchild engineers have devoted to 
cam “creating the plane for the purpose.” 
i a The “touch of tomorrow”’ in Fair- 


transition from primary trainers Someahere te the conplen potters of Ba per- child engineering indicates courage to 


sonality is a kernel of special 


ap 


to combat planes. These steps can- nucleus of talent. He brings us this basic try new things. We shall need many 


hot .. equipment; we teach him how to use it.” ° < 
be abrupt, yet time demands that pices Venus; Contesting Cornel new things to outwit and outfight our 


they be swift. Therefore, along with Flying Training Command AAF resourceful enemies. Fairchild has 
% 


the relative stability and safety re- 
quired in a training plane, Fairchild 


Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


quite a number on the way—to add 
to those already on its recotd! 
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Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L I. Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md, ... Burlington, N. C. Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 





1. t's easy to make a date. If you're a man, 
the logical thing to do is to make it with 
a girl. So first, call the most beautiful girl 
you know. Then, if you have another nickel, 
call one who will go out with you. Speak 
to her in a voice that’s inviting and pleasant 
+ like the swell, cool taste of Pepsodent. 


4, Later, if your shoes will stand it, go for 
a walk. And tile your hat at a rakish angle. 
This makes you look debonair. It also 
blocks her view of all the smiling soldiers 
and sailors you pass. Their smiles have 
plenty of “come-on” these days, because 


fae 


2. At her house, ring the front doorbell. 
Then rush around and catch her escapi 

by the rear door. Once I caught nine fel- 
lows dashing out. From the way their teeth 
flashed in the dark, I guess they just dtop- 
ped by to use my girl’s Pepsodent. In fact, 
I'm sure of it. One fellow had a brush. 


| 


5. Always teok neat. If you have a two- 
pants suit, wear the least shiny pair outside. 
Shiny teeth are okay, though . . . because 
you'll rate better with a sparkle on your 
teeth. So before going out, brush with 
Pepsodent to put a gleam in your smile. 
Naturally, later on you can move the gleam 


The art of making a date 
by Bob Hope 


: 


3. Now, it's not patriotic to go driving in 
the car. That wastes gasoline. Also, there 
~— be a blackout. So turn out the lights 
and sit in the dark praising Pepsodent for 
making her teeth so bright. Then all you 
have to do is come in on the beam and 
you'll never miss her kisser, 


~ Only Pepsodent Contains Irium 


they're buying and using more Pepsodent 
than any other brand, 


Remember... DON’T WASTE PEPSODENT 
Help save enough for others, and there will be enough for you. 


up to your eye. See you Tuesday Night on NBC, 


Watch this space 


for 

“KEEPING IN 

CONDITION” 
by Bob Hope 


2. Pour Powder in your 
hand, not on your brush. 
Use only a spot the size 
of a nickel. It's enough. 


1. Measure out %-in. of 
- Pasteonbrush. It’splenty. 
Always, squeeze and roll 
tube from the bottom, 


applying Paste. Dab 
(don’t rub) moistened 
brush in 
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Final Tunisian Battle Pitched 
on Rugged Last Stand Plateau 


First Army Storms Crags 
in North as Axis Yields Cities 
and Airfields to Big Push 


The Eighth Army is unquestionably the 
best equipped, best prepared and most mod- 
em fighting force at present engaged in any 
theater of operations . ... The British in- 
fantry surpasses all others in the world .. . 
The armored units of the British Army .. . 
are well on a par with the best of the - 
armored forces in the world . . . The col- 
laboration between the Royal Air Force and 
the ground forces can well serve as a model 
for the world 


This was not British propaganda. In- 
stead, it came straight from the Italian 


War Ministry. Featured on the front - 


pages of Fascist newspapers and on the 
radio last week, the official statement 
brought home to the Italian people the 
full impact of the impending disaster in 
Tunisia. It was issued only 24 hours be- 
fore Mussolini proclaimed the islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia, Lampedusa, and Pantel- 
kria to be military zones. . 

The first shocks of disaster were already 
being felt by the Axis as the Allies began 
battering at the sides of the Axis mountain 
fortress in the Tunisian tip. Like a grad- 
ually tightening noose, the British-Ameri- 
can-French line stretched northwestward 
some 120 miles from a point near Enfida- 
ville, on the Gulf of Hammamet, to Cape 
Serrat, on the north Tunisian shore. And 
with the Eighth Army on its southern 
wing, the French Nineteenth Corps and 
the American Second Corps in the center, 
and the First Army in the north (see map, 
page 19), the line enclosed a battlefield of 
about 4,320 square miles, less than the size 
of Connecticut. 

It was a weird arena, where the rich 
agricultural littoral of North Tunisia meets 
the worn old rocks of the Atlas ranges. 
Together, these formed a knobby ravine- 

plateau about 500 feet above sea 

; but with many grim peaks rising 
2,000 feet or more, and green valleys which 
by day baked under a brilliant sun or 





soaked up the quick and driving rains 
that rolled in on scudding clouds or wildly 
singing winds. 

While the Eighth Army _ gathered 
strength behind its patrols for a new 
thrust near the coast, the First Army last 
week carried the ball in attacking the 
enemy defenses. Greatly strengthened 
during the four months’ lull in the Tuni- 
sian fighting, these consisted of numerous 
steel and concrete pillboxes disposed 
among the hills and valleys, as well as 
artillery and machine-gun emplacements 
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and extensive mine fields. Behind them 
were entrenched from .175,000 to 200,000 
Axis troops. 

The fighting near Medjez-el-Bab, Brit- 
ish stronghold some 30 miles west of 
Tunis, was typical of the tough job still 
before the Allies. So rugged was the ter- 
rain that the First Army infantry dis- 
carded its motorized transport in favor of 
mules. One of the chief prizes was the 
Djebel Ang, a 2,204-foot, cliff-flanked 
height which on a clear day commands a 
view of both Tunis and Bizerte. The 
British and the Germans battled amid its 
ravines and hillsides by day and night for 
two days before the British took and held 
it in the face of fierce counterattacks. 
Farther south, French troops, including 
Moroccan natives armed with 
American tommy guns, captured another 
strategic height called Djebel Sefsouf, at 
the western end of the Eighth Army line. 

Meanwhile, Gen. George S. Patton Jr.’s 
American Second Corps limbered up for 
further action in the central zone. There, 


Associated Press 
Americans in action: The 2nd Corps was praised for the way it pinned 
down Rommel 
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Rommel at the Postern Gate 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


4 rn is the palladium of the en- 
tire Allied structure in Africa, the key- 
stone of the great 5,400-mile arch that 
curves northward from Dakar through 
Gibraltar to Bizerte, thence southward 
via Suez to Aden. Locally, it is the spring- 
board for the take-off to the Sicily and 
Sardinia island steppingstones to the 
Italian mainland. 

To the Axis this strip of African soil is 
now simply a piece of occupied ground— 
a land island defense in the African 
continental terrain that is slowly being 
submerged by an Allied deluge pouring 
in from all sides while Rommel keeps 
watch at the postern gate. 

The cramped mountainous position of 
Tunis-Bizerte is no stronghold compar- 
able to a position on the wadi-cut desert. 
The Axis position is strategically unten- 
able, with no secure supply, communica- 
tion, or retreat line, and a tactical front 
of some 130 miles that must of necessity 
contain soft spots. 

The zone of defense is restricted in 
space and in all probability will grow less 
and less in size, a condition which would 
continue to increase its vulnerability as 
a target for hostile aircraft. Furthermore, 
the front line lacks fixed defenses looking 









landward and has to rely on field fortifi- 
cations with a limited amount of heavy 
artillery and no effective air coverage. 

The defenses here must of necessity be 
canalized, and a break-through in any 
one valley route would go far toward 
flanking, if not turning, the entire Tunis 
position, leaving the Bizerte citadel for 
close-up pounding. In this restricted area 
there is no opportunity for further de- 
ployment in depth, as the rear of the posi- 
tion is entirely enclosed by the sea—nor 
in width, as the linear dimension is les- 
sening under Allied pressure. Mountains 
and men are not enough to make a 
Gibraltar or Sevastopol out of North- 
eastern Tunisia. 

Notwithstanding superiority of the Al- 
lied air, sea, and ground forces, the Axis 
rear guard, in position behind the moun- 
tains, may hang on for a short or long 
time, depending upon its remaining fight- 
ing power and whether or not it has ful- 
filled its assigned delaying mission. 

But the Tunisian struggle is only one 
phase of the battle to gain control of the 
strait of Sicily if the Gibraltar-Suez. route 
and the short line to the Near and Middle 
East are to be opened. The three key 
points of Sicily, Sardinia, and Tunisia 


PLPO-A 


dominate these narrow waters. The fight, 
therefore, to gain this triangular battle 
zone is‘merely initiated in Tunisia. 

The Allied push across the narrows 
does not necessarily have to await the fall 
of the last Axis citadel in the Tunisian 
theater. Should the final stages of the de- 
fense be too prolonged, a crossing would 
be a logical move, in the first instance, to 
capture the Axis airfields, now furnishing 
transport planes and some coverage for 
the Tunisian garrison. 

The strait, 90 to 100 miles in width, 
should be no barrier to the British-Ameri- 
can armies with their over-seas expedi- 
tionary organization and_ experience. 
Furthermore, they are equipped with 
modern gear for effecting a landing on 
hostile shores, and their forces include 
trained commando units for the gaining 
and development of beachheads. 

Reserves of the American Fifth and 
British First Armies must be in a state-. 
of-readiness to take the role of lead-off 
troops in initiating such an enterprise— 
first major objective after Tunisia facing 
the Allied High Command. 


Here, too, in this triangle is the ideal 
strategical opportunity for the execution 
of a combined air, sea, and land manev- 
ver designed to place the attacking forces 
across the enemy’s line of retreat. In this 
way, victory may be exploited by a fol- 
low-up movement, as stated in our Field 
Service Regulations: “The object of the 
pursuit is the annihilation of the hostile 
forces.” 











this tough band of doughboys and armored 
troops, consisting .of the First Armored 
and the First, Ninth, and 34th Infantry 
Divisions, already had done a fine job in 
diverting Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s 
main armored units from the Mareth Line. 
The Second Corps’ record was singled out 
for special praise by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, commander-in-chief of the 
Allied forces. 

Declaring that the Allies were now 
ready to “administer the final phase” of 
the Battle of Tunisia, Eisenhower revealed 
that the 10th and 21st panzer divisions 
were among the crack Axis troops which 
the Second Corps had kept engaged while 
the Eighth Army was preparing to smash 
the Mareth and Wadi el Akarit defenses. 
He disclosed also that the Corps destroyed 
$0 enemy tanks, damaged or wrecked 39 
more, and capturetl 150 fieldpieces, 150 
machine guns, and a dump of 45,000 ene- 
my mines in the Guettar and Maknassy 
sectors. It also took 4,680 prisoners and 
suffered 5,372 casualties (908 killed, 859 
missing, and 3,610 wounded). 

Eisenhower was seconded by Gen. Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, commander of 
the ground forces, who said that the Sec- 
ond Corps’ work was a “winning factor” 
in the Eighth Army’s break-through. In 
Washington, Secretary of War Stimson 
stressea that the group had successfully 




















































carried out its assigned holding operation 
and was never asked to drive a wedge to 
the coast in Rommel’s rear. 


Air: With the Allied and Axis troops 
dueling in the mountain ranges, the course 
of the battle depended largely on which 
side could bring the most air support to 
its troops—and that in turn depended on 
the number of airfields available to each: 
On this count, the scales were now heavily 
weighted against the Axis. 

With the loss of La Fauconnerie and 
other southern. bases, and not counting 
about ten landing fields which amounted 
to little more than runways, Rommel was 
reduced in Tunisia to only four big land 
bases with full facilities for efficient main- 
tenance and repairs. These were at Aouina 
and Goulette, close to Tunis; Ste. Marie 
du Zit, 25 miles south of Tunis; and Sidi 
Ahmed, west of Bizerte. None of these 
was capable of accommodating more than 
three or four squadrons of planes without 
overcrowding dispersal bays and expos- 
ing planes on the ground to bombing. 

As a result, the Germans will probably 
have difficulty in providing even limited 
air support for their troops by planes 
based in Tunisia. Moreover, the fighters 


. based on Sicily and Sardinia cannot operate 


over Tunisia unless they have refueling 
facilities in Tunisia. 


In contrast, the Allies have about six- 
teen good airfields in Tunisia, and so rap- 


idly have these been organized in the . 


northern zone that short-range fighters can 
now operate both in the Bizerte-Tunis 
area and the waters beyond. What this 
means was shown on April 18 when a great 
convoy of German Junker-52 transports, 
escorted by many fighters, tried to cross 
Sicily strait from Tunisia. Instead of the 
long-range Lockheed Lightnings hitherto 
used against such enemy flights, the Allies 
attacked with Curtiss Warhawks protect- 
ed by high-flying Spitfires. The result was 
a record bag of 58 transports and 16 fight- 
ers, or 74 planes in all against a loss of 


nine Allied craft. Meanwhile, other Allied. 


planes, despite bad ‘weather, kept up & 
constant attack on the enemy’s airfields 
and combat positions. 

Most of these forays were undertaken 
by the Tactical Air Force, under Air Vice 
Marshal Arthur Coningham, which forms 
one of the main wings of the Northwest 
African Air Forces commanded by It. 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz under the recently 
reorgani air command (NEwswEEK, 
April 19). The Tactical Air Force, it was 
revealed, includes not only the Western 
Desert Air Force, attached to the Eighth 
Army, but also the Twelfth United States 
Air Support Command, under Brig. Gen. 
Paul L. Williams, and an unidentified air- 
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rt attached to the First: Army. 
Pals Focloved was formation of a new 
wing of the Northwest African Air Forces. 
This was a Coastal Air Command, under 
Air Vice Marshal Sir Hugh P. Lloyd. 

Meanwhile, the Strategic Air Force has 
developed considerable versatility in its 
methods of long-range attack. One of the 
newest—the use of Lightnings as bombers 
—was reported last week by Merrill 
Mueller, NEwswEEk’s correspondent at 
the front. 

“On the front you can see the opera- 
tions—and sometintes the effect—of Con- 
ingham’s Tactical Air Force, but you have 
to go back to scattered tented cities which 
have grown around Doolittle’s Strategic 
Air Force to watch them operate, and 
they always have plenty of aerial pictures 
to back up their claims: of efforts at 
smashing the enemy’s‘rear strategic areas. 
There are so many tented air-corps towns 
that unless you have a good adviser 
you're likely to get lost and never see any 
of the hundreds of the daily sorties. © 

“‘We’re trying,’ Brig. Gen. Lauris Nor- 
stad of Minneapolis told me, ‘to polish off 
the Italian heavy cruiser which the Boe- 
ing Fortresses damaged at Maddalena in 
Sardinia. We’ve sent out a small mission 
of Lockheed Lightnings— yes, fighter 
planes—carrying bombs. Go on up to their 
field and you'll see and hear about the 
whole mission. Look for Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Walton.” 

“Walton—the man who developed the 
technique—wasn’t around when we ar- 
rived on the field. He was busy: leading 
four pilots on the mission. That’s why he 
is a popular commander—does first what 
he asks his men to do, even though formal- 
ly he is Lt. Col. John Walton of Rowles- 
burg, West Va. 

“Then suddenly our overdue Light- 
nings were upon us, beating up the air- 
drome with thunderous dives, rolls, and 
loops as the five youngsters gave vent to 
their feelings using their last gallons of 
gasoline to flip about the glorious ex- 
panse of the sky in the joyous manner 
only fliers know. 

“Walton was the first to land. He taxied 
the big fighter over to the dispersal zone 
and, as we rolled alongside him in a jeep, 
we noticed two gaping rents in the wings. 
Right behind us was Capt. David Stentz 
of Waynesville, N.C., who brought his 
kite in smartly by rolling in behind the 
protective revetment. 

“When he had cut the engines, opened 
the cockpit, shaken the tiredness and the 
echo of the noise out of his head, Walton 
grinned down at us. ‘Close,’ he said. “Those 
babies threw up plenty of ack-ack at us. 
My crew chief is going to be sore as hell 
for bringing his airplane back full of holes 
like that.’ Then all three of us simulta- 
neously asked the same question: ‘Did 
you sink it?’ 


“Walton pointed to Stentz walking 
toward us as the other three fighters 


growled across the landing strip. ‘You'll 
have to ask him,’ “he said. had 


moved it and ¥ overshot before I could 






























The Axis was squeezed into a box smaller than Connecticut 


bomb, but I got a couple of merchant 
ships on the way home.’ 

“We swung on Stentz who looked older 
and more serious than his colonel al- 
though both were in their mid-20s. Stentz’s 
face was a mirror of happiness, and we 
knew the answer even before he spoke. 
‘Yep, my bomb hit the cruiser’s stern,’ he 
said. ‘It didn’t sink but it sure got a lot 
more damage on it, and it is not a very 
serviceable warship right now. Three other 
boys who covered our approaches confirm 
that they saw the hit.’ 

“Walton then told us what happened 
when he overshot the cruiser: ‘I didn’t 
want to waste that bomb after taking it 
all the way to Sardinia, and I decided to 
look for a suitable target. I just’ about 
made up my mind to cross one of the 
‘Southern Sardinian airports and bomb it 
while the other guys sat upstairs when I 
noticed two ships at a small pier in Porto 
Torres. That’s when I asked the others to 
hang off and cover my going in and coming 
out. Hell, I couldn’t have been more than a 
couple of hundred feet when I crossed the 
dock and saw the bomb go through the 
side of one ship and then explode in a 
second ship loaded with ammunition and 
gasoline.’ Both went down. The flak 
there was heavy and Walton cracked: ‘I 
felt the gun blasts on my cheek and the 
muzzle flames singed my eyebrows.’ 

“Just then a sun-bronzed, husky ser- 
geant stripped to the waist arrived on a 
truck carrying a spare wing section and 
ordered the crew to start dismantling the 
damaged fighter. He growled and grum- 
bled at work like all sergeants, doubly so 
since he had promised that the colonel’s 
kite would be ready at dawn.” 









Newsweek—Fore 


Les Libérateurs 


Under the African sky, the holy city 
shimmered—a white vista of domes and 
minarets, nestling amid green palms, 
guarded by the ramparts of the brick wall, 


and crowned on the north by the great °~ 


square minaret of the Grand Mosque of 
Sidi Okba, one of the four gates to para- 
dise. But only one thing interested the 
newly arrived Tommies in their sputtering 
jeeps and armored cars: Were there any 
German or Italian troops still in the town? 
There were not. 

And so the Allies swept into Kairouan 
(Arabic for resting place) , the 1,279-year- 
old city on a plain in Tunisia near the 
Mediterranean which,- in holiness, ranks 
after Mecca and Medina and which is 
said to contain, in one of its 83 mosques, 
the tomb of Mohammed’s barber with 
three hairs of the Prophet’s beard. The 
Germans had rumbled out, after a five- 
month stay, only a few hours before. As a 
parting gift, they blew up the electric- and 
water-supply plants and took most of the 
food. How the inhabitants felt about it 
was shown when cheering throngs nearly 
smothered the Tommies with wild flowers. 

As the First Army’s vanguard fanned 
out north and east of the city and the 
American Second Corps took over, the 
joyous welcome swelled in tumult. Once 
again, the Tricolor was run up above the 
town hall. Grizzled old poilus of the last 
war hurried home to don their faded uni- 
forms and stand at attention as Brig. Gen. 
Jacques Le Clerc’s Fighting French troops 
rolled into the town. 

The president of the Jewish community 
buttonholed two American war _ corre- 
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The French welcomed the British to Sfax with flowers and cheers 


spondents and read them a little speech. he . 


had laboriously written out: “I wish say 
you good morning and welcome.” Other 
Jews tore off and stamped on the yellow 
Stars of David which the Nazis had forced 
them to wear. Soon everyone was sporting 
the paper covers of American match fold- 
ers bearing the V for Victory sign. 
Similar scenes had taken place when the 
Eighth Army rolled into the bomb-bat- 
tered port of Sfax, 75 miles southeast, the 
day before. Here, the French inhabitants 
piled aboard the British tanks and rode in 
‘a procession singing the “Marseillaise,” 
“Tipperary,” and “Yankee Doodle,” wav- 
ing Allied flags hurriedly brought out of 


hiding. Some of the French wept at the - 


sight of a grimy Tricolor fluttering from 
the running board of a Fighting French 
truck. (However, according to a United 
Press story, General Montgomery was 
greeted with silence next day when he 
drove into Sfax although later the coldness 
turned to cheers.) 

In Sfax, the Germans had outdone their 
Kairouan comrades in looting. At one time. 
using Allied air raids as an excuse to close 
the center of the town, they broke down 
doors and looted the houses. They also 
seized 60,000,000 francs from the banks— 
mostly out of Jewish accounts—and blew 
up the reservoir and all the factories. 

However, one Sfax inhabitant, Pierre 
Fages, a wealthy olive grower, had a good 
word for one German. It was in Fages’ 
mansion—and its best room—that Rom- 
mel had stayed for three weeks while an 
Italian general lived in a tent in the back 
yard. Fages called Rommel a “gentleman” 
but described his staff as “pigs.” 


High Cost of Havoc 


Spring cleared the skies of Europe of 
fog and sleet last week and both the RAF 
and the USAAF swung into action with 
some of the heaviest raids that have ever 
altered the life in German cities. 
























U. 8. Army Signal Corps radio telephoto from Acme 











The RAF struck on two successive 
nights. The first time it winged straight 
across Europe and dealt a “thunderbolt” 
blow to Stuttgart. The second time the 
big bombers dropped what may have been 
the greatest tonnage ever aimed at Europe 
in a single night. This time there were two 
targets. One was Pilsen, 500 miles deep 
inside the Continent, and the site of the 
great Skoda munitions works. The other 
was Mannheim, the second largest inland 
port in Europe. The bomber formations 
numbered more than 600 planes. 

The USAAF struck on successive days. 
They first hit two routine targets. the 
submarine bases of Brest and Lorient. But 
the second time the American bombers 
swung in from the North Sea and from 
their bays the sticks of bombs cascaded 
down on Bremen. Some “hundreds of 
tons” of explosives were dropped on the 
Focke-Wulf factory there, destroying or 
damaging more than half its buildings. 

One-two punches such as these raids 
hurt the Germans and hurt them badly 
But there was another side to the picture. 
The attacks cost both the British and the 
Amerfeans the highest losses either air 
force ever had suffered in similar opera- 
tions over Europe. The British lost 55 
bombers in hitting Mannheim and Pilsen. 
The Americans lost sixteen machines over 
Bremen although they also destroyed more 
than 50 German fighters. For both RAF 
and USAAF these figures meant that 
losses were close to 10 per cent of the 
bomber force engaged—the theoretical 
point beyond which the air raids are 
not profitable. 

The Allies, however, may soon have a 
new tactical development with which to 
confound the Germans—operation of For- 
tresses and Liberators at night. Corre- 
spondents were allowed to reveal that 
some American bombers were now being 
converted for night operations by having 
flame dampers installed to eliminate the 
telltale streams of fire from the exhausts. 
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War and Algiers 

Algiers has become a city far behind the 
front lines. But it is still dominated by 
the war. The following picture of how the 
chief city of North Africa looks months 
after the Allied landings comes from a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent. 


North Africa is now a country which is 
feeling for the first time the actual impact 
of war. In 1939-40 its men marched off to 
France and many never came back. Thou- 


‘sands are buried in the mother country 


and thousands more became prisoners, 
Then came the armistice that made the 
territory a half-starved pawn of Germany. 
But North Africa never shivered with the 
blast of bombs or saw dozing villages 
change into smoldering piles of rubble 
until the Allies came. 

Algiers now knows well what terror 


bombs can cause. It never has had a real 


blitzing, but German bombers drone over 
from Sardinia several nights every month 
to spread explosives on the harbor and 
airport. A number of civilians and sol- 


diers have been killed in the city, and ° 


there are yawning holes in buildings where 
500- and 1,000-pound bombs struck. 

There is a peculiar fascination about an 
air raid in Algiers, especially during the 
full-moon period. The Mediterranean 
moonlight shimmers on the tiers of white 
buildings climbing the escarpment around 
the bay with such brilliance that a black- 
out is only a formality. 

The bombers come into the bay with an 
uneven throbbing. Cascades of tracer 
shells like giant Roman candles knit a 
curtain of red above the harbor. White 
flashes of the heavy guns on warships in 
the harbor speck the sky, and the roar of 
gunfire echoing off the hills is ear shatter- 
ing. Long searchlight beams swing across 
the sky, sometimes catching a raider and 
holding him while gunfire converges on 
him. Watchers have seen several bombers 
become balls of flame and plummet into 
the sea. Night fighters of the RAF have 
shot many German and Italian crews to 
their deaths around Algiers. 

Even under fire the French artistic 
sense shows itself. Shop windows along 
the Rue Michelet have been heavily taped 
to protect them against blast, but not 
merely in the prosaic rectangles usually 
seen in London. They have a gay diversi- 
ty of designs. Umbrellas, palm trees, in- 
terlocking diamonds, and tricky cross 
word-puzzle patterns give the shopping 
thoroughfare almost a holiday look. It is 
marred by the cold reality of shattered 
glass and boarded-up windows. 

The streets are filled with an interna 
tional military throng. British Tommies 
buy dozens of oranges, gorging themselves 
on a delicacy they haven’t seen in years. 
Arab urchins stop major generals with 
shouts of “Hey, Joe, want shoeshines? 
Verry good.” American doughboys stare 
into shop windows debating which of the 
flashy big leather handbags to buy for 
the girl back home. They flirt with girls 





















LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 









Anzu HeapquarTers IN Nort 
Arrica (by wireless) —The fate of Rom- 
mel’s Army has yet to be settled and 
dramatic scenes are in prospect. For the 
people of Tunisia, however, the armed 
occupation is almost at an end and war 
in its full battle dress is something they 
may never see again within their borders. 
Your correspondent, with the help of a 
French refugee from the enemy’s bridge- 
head, has recently .been piecing together 
scenes of Axis occupation of Eastern Tu- 
nisia from the beginning. They make a 
picture half sordid, half comic. 

On Nov. 8 when news reached Tunis of 
Allied landings in North Africa, the 
Italian Armistice Commission was taking 
its ease on the site of ancient Carthage, 
fueling leisurely on wine and coffee at the 
tables of the Capitole and Colisée bars 
and studying the layout with a view to 
permanent adoption. 

The news of our landings did not do 
the commissioners’ nerves any good. 
Within a couple of hours there was a long 
line of cars and trucks in front of the 
Hotel Claridge and Italian officers were 
boarding same on the fly. Many did not 
pause to pack suitcases. They piled 
papers, clothes, umbrellas, and _ pilfered 





The Germans Won’t Be Mourned in Tunisia 


by JOHN LARDNER 


furs and delicacies on the trucks and 
waved regretful but hasty good-bys. 

There followed, unhappily for the jubi- 
lant natives, an anticlimax. It developed 
that the Allies would not march into 
Tunis and Bizerte at once. A big German 
Dornier plane flew over the city to jack 
up the morale of outbound Italians who 
responded by waving their handerchiefs 
from the roofs and demobilizing their 
tooth brushes and pocket razors again. 

The Germans came in small groups at 
first, stalking the streets suspiciously with 
their tin hats on, their tommy guns 
ready. Pretty soon they came in bunches 
and there were Nazi pickets in public 
squares and in front of the British Con- 
sulate. Machine-gun patrols rode the 
streets. 

There were some Frenchmen, the refu- 
gee admits, who collaborated for better or 
worse with the invaders. These included 
the French auxiliary police, the so-called 
SOL, to whom the Germans in a long 
comprehensive directive just come to 
light here entrusted the “law enforce- | 
ment” or the persecution and arrest of 
people suspected of “Gaullisme.” But the 
city abounded in secret Gaullists who 
smuggled other Frenchmen through the 






lines into unoccupied Tunisia, dropped 
their sugar rations into Axis 


gasoline 
tanks, and otherwise heckled and harassed 
their guests. 
































_ The Germans attempted to pander 
to the Arab population through’ its 
stomach. They looted Tunisia’s reserve 
food stores and sold them to the natives, 
cheap oil going for 7 francs 50 centimes 
per liter and stolen wheat, fruit, and 
bread almost free. This Roman circus 
lasted until the bank went broke. The 
Arabs suddenly found themselves paying 
50 francs a kilogram for bread and 75 
francs a liter for oil when they could get 
it, which was practically never. 

The Arabs, great bread eaters, now 
were starved as never before for this basic 
food. They also recalled that Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, the anthropological mouth- 
piece of Nazism, had once ranked them 
on the nineteenth racial level, well below 
nearly everybody else. The memory of 
the good doctor’s handy guide to race 
form did not improve their tempers at 
all. 

In fact, it is an almost unanimously 
patriotic and Axis-hating population 
which will welcome the Allies into Tunis 
and Bizerte when the hour strikes and 
the cycle of oppression and trickery has 
run its full course. Our marching soldiers 
have been overwhelmed with popular en- J 
thusiasm at Sfax and other way stations 
on the road north and the climax of the 
new liberation of the old, old, battle-_ 
ground of Tunisia is at hand. 
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passing by, frequently get a quick smile 
in return, and sometimes a tumble that 
leads to a gesticulating conversation in 
pidgin English and French. There is a 
brisk saluting among the conglomeration 
of immaculate French officers in their 
high-crowned baby blue hats, swagger- 
ing American pilots, barrel-chested Eng- 
lish and French sailors, occasional Cana- 
dians and Poles and RAF officers from 
every part of the British Empire. Ameri- 
cans and French who tried to kill each 
other on Nov. 8, talk haltingly. 
Bright-eyed Waacs, fresh from _ the 
United States and still excited about 
coming into a combat zone, stroll the 
boulevards and buzz about in jeeps. Their 
crisp brown uniforms cre the envy of the 
French girls and catch the appraising eyes 
of all the soldiers, regardless of nationality. 
) American officers still get a kick when they 
draw salutes from the girls. 

Wine flows plentifully and cheaply, and 
the sidewalk cafés are crowded in late 
afternoons with soldiers and officers get- 
ting a taste “ French oo Reo model. 
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with horse-drawn wagons and dilapidated 





Jeeps and rumbling pein age. 





charcoal-fed French trucks for space in 
the downtown streets. British and Amer- 
ican military police struggle to control the 
traffic that jerks along with a cacophony 
of horn tooting. The Algerian pedestrians 
remain aloof to all of it, walking idly in 
the streets and daring anybody to hit 
them. 

Algiers isn’t exactly a lively town for 
Johnny Doughboy on his day off, but 
there is enough to do. The American Red 
Cross has a big club where he can see 
movies at night, play table tennis, have a 
sandwich, and dance once a week. The 
French girls are brushing up on their sim- 
ple English, the boys are absorbing a lit- 
tle French beyond “oui” and “bonjour,” 
and the dances are producing some frantic 
international jitterbug couples. Then, 
there are the local movie houses showing 
American films so old that they creak, 
flicker, and scratch. 

-. The North African campaign has given 
Algiers.a shot in the arm, but it has stolen 
much of the glamorous touch that made 
the city a favorite port of call for Medi- 
terranean cruises. Corrugated i iron Nissen 


of thet Wi'ah otnaige apiew cle tight When 
I accidentally eavesdropped on an Ameri- 

























can officer and a nurse for a half minute, 

A full Mediterranean moon spread a 
shimmering white sheet over the park. 
A slight touch of chill needled the air. 
Branches laden with oranges hung low 
over the path and slender palms stretched 
far into the sky. Truly a night for ro- 
mance and the officer felt it. He reached 
for the nurse’s hand and said softly: 
“Just look at that moon. Isn’t it won- 
derful?” 

“Oh, I think it’s awful,” she replied 
crisply. “It scares me to death. I was 
torpedoed the last time there was a moon 
like that and had to stay all night in a 
lifeboat. Tonight, I suppose, we'll get 


bombed.” 
She was right. They did. 
Red ‘Fortresses’ 

All was quiet on the ground on the 
muddy eastern front last week. But in the 
air the war between German and Russian 
continued on a major scale. The Luftwaffe 
raided key Soviet bases from Krasnodar to 

. Large Nazi squadrons, ranging 
from $0 to 50 planes, attacked Russian 
railroad stations. In such raids, the Red 
Army claimed, one out of every two at- 
tackers frequently was shot down, mainly 


because of ill-trained personnel. 
These blows the Red Air Force more 
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than repaid with raids on Kénigsberg and 
Danzig inside the Reich itself. Three times 
in five nights, Soviet bombers swooped 
over Konigsberg. In the first attack, the 
raiders were led ‘by Capt. Alexander Mo- 
lodchy, hero of the Soviet Union, who last 
summer sent a radio message to Stalin 
while bombing Berlin. Fires visible for 60 
miles were lighted by Soviet explosives in 
the harbor and railway terminal areas. In 
‘Danzig, shipyards, port warehouses, chem- 
ical plants, and machine-tool factories 
were hit. 


Significance-—— 


The raids on East Prussia indicated that 
the Reds were trying to thwart a Nazi 
spring offensive in the north by hitting at 
key junctions in the German supply sys- 
tem. But they also showed that the Red 
Air Force had accumulated enough long- 
range bombers to make comparatively 
heavy attacks against distant objectives. 
The planes probably used were four-en- 
gined TB-7s, developed by A.N. Tupoleff, 
one of Russia’s top designers. With a 2-ton 
bomb load and a 2,500-mile range, this 
plane compares favorably with the Lib- 
erators and the Fortresses now raiding the 
Continent on the west. Up until now, Rus- 
sia’s supply of TB-7s has been limited, 
but the raids Jooked like a sign of increas- 


ing output. The report that Fortresses- 


were among the Soviet raiders was not 
taken seriously. The Russians are now 
apparently building up a reserve of their 
own planes to complement the strategic 
bombing from the west. 


Petrels of Storm 


While MacArthur Begs Planes 
the Japanese Bombers Strike 


Two Allied leaders who know what it 
means for a land commander to be caught 
without adequate air support demanded 
planes last week, and more planes. Gen. 
Sir Thomas Blamey, head of the Allied 
land forces in the Southwest Pacific, had 
tasted that gall in Greece and Crete, and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur learned the bit- 
ter lesson on Bataan. Both joined in warn- 
ing that the Japs were massing a powerful 
air force in the islands north of Australia, 
and that Allied control of the air was in 
greater danger than at any time in the 
past year. 

This situation boiled over in debate 
from Canberra to Washington. Secretary 
of the Navy Knox discounted the im- 
mediacy of a Jap attack because it would 
require “‘a tremendous sea force” and none 
had been observed north of Australia. 
Taking issue. with Knox, MacArthur came 
back with the statement that a formidable 
Jap fleet was constantly being maintained 
in the Truk area. Both Knox and Mac- 
Arthur were right. Truk, a major Japanese 
naval base, is not within observation 
range of Australia, although it is less than 
three days’ sailing time from New Guinea. 

But MacArthur’s chief point was the 
tremendous importance of air power in the 
Southwest Pacific: “The first line of Aus- 
tralian defense is our bomber line. The 
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This ts the Jap airdrome at Kavieng—a first-rate field with a long runway 
and blast bays for 50 fighters and 50 bombers 
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range of eur air force over surrounding 
waters marks the stretch of no man’s sea, 
which is the measure of our safety. If we 
lose the air, naval forces cannot save us.” 
Speaking publicly for the first time since 
his trip to Washington to ask for increased 
air strength, Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, 
MacArthur’s air commander, backed up 
his chief: “We’re outnumbered [in planes}, 
and I don’t like being outnumbered. There 
is no indication now that the Jap wants to 
pick up his bags and go back to Japan.” 

The Australians even sent H. V. Evatt, 
Australian Attorney General and Minister 
for External Affairs, 12,000 miles to Wash- 
ington to press the pleas for more aircraft, 
How far he was getting was perhaps indi- 
cated by a cautious statement from Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, who promised to 
“keep our Army and Australian fliers sup- 
plied with enough planes to replace our 
losses and to build up our aircraft to coun- 
ter the increasing strength of the enemy.” 

While the Allies argued the Japs acted. 
Following up their major attacks on 
Guadalcanal, Oro Bay, and Port Moresby, 
they swept over the Allied base on Milne 
Bay at the tip of New Guinea on April 14 
with 75 to 100 planes. They lost 30 craft 
but did some damage. 


Northward in the Aleutians, the enemy . 


was also reported to be “stronger than 
ever,” Defying almost daily bombing by 
Allied planes, totaling 81 raids thus far in 
April, the Japanese have made steady 
progress on their new airfields on both 
Kiska and Attu. The half-mile-long fighter 
strip on Kiska, now almost finished, would 
enable land-based Zeros to attack Amer- 
ican bombers in the air over the Aleutians. 
On Attu, only 735 miles from the north- 
ernmost Japanese island base, Paramu- 
shiru, a long bomber field is under con- 
struction. The completion of the Attu and 
Kiska fields would give the Japanese a 
string of island air bases all the way from 
Tokyo. 


Significance-——— 


Whether or not the Japanese invade 
Australia, their operations in the last two 
weeks have made clear that the Southwest 
Pacific, which the Allies regard as a sec- 
ondary theater of war, is the enemy's 
main battleground. 

Just now there is no other front to 
which the Japanese are sending planes. 
The monsoon in Burma has put an end to 
the fighting in that sector. Air operations 
in China are at a minimum. This has en- 
abled the Japs to concentrate on the front 
stretching from the Netherlands Indies to 
the Solomons. In this area the Japs have 
some 60 first-class airdromes—such as that 
at Kavieng—enough to accommodate a 
fleet of 1,500 aircraft. 

Furthermore, they have been pouring 
men into the strategic arc from Timor to 
Munda until MacArthur’s estimate of 
200,000 troops is now too low. At Rabaul 
alone, the greatest Japanese base below the 
equator, they have 60,000 first-line troops, 
300 planes of all types, 30 warships, and 
60 to 90 cargo ships constantly in the 
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Japs can pierce the “no man’s sea” that protects Australia if Allied air power is ground down 


harbor. Rabaul .also has an elaborate air 
defense, a splendid airport, and modern 
coastal guns. 

If the Japanese attempt to invade Aus- 
tralia, they obviously must first smash the 
Allied air strength. Thus far, MacArthur’s 
men have held the enemy in check by 
split-second timing and by clever use of 
limited land-based bombing power. But 
the cost has been heavy. The recent at- 
tacks on shipping at Kavieng, the repeated 
poundings of Wewak, and the rout of a 
convoy en route to Wewak last week have 
taken serious toll of Allied air strength, 
both through damage to planes and op- 
erational deterioration. 

Apparently the objective of Japanese 
attacks is not so much to destroy Allied 
installations and sink ships as to keep Al- 
lied planes constantly in action and thus 
grind down the entire air force. Combined 
with that is the strain of attrition caused 
by the need for attacking Japanese bases. 
The swift strengthening of such enemy 
bases as Wewak means an added load on 
the most expensive arm of the air service 
—the big bombers which alone are able to 
attack these distant hide-outs. 

In explaining the danger MacArthur 
declared that the Bismarck Sea battle ac- 
tually resulted in the destruction of an in- 
aignificant number of Japanese ships com- 
pared with the total enemy force. He esti- 
mated that the Japs have only about 
800,000 tons less shipping than when they 
started the war. They still maintain 750,- 
000 tons of cargo ships in reserve. Had 
they sent a larger convoy to the Bismarck 
Sea (they had sufficient ships to triple 


the number sent into the action), the Al- 
lied forces would have been compelled to 
draw on their reserves and the losses suf- 
fered might have been crucial. As it was, 
Kenney had to take his air force out of 
action for a week before the battle to as- 
semble the 188 planes that engaged the 
Japanese. And no single Allied bombing 
raid against the enemy in the Pacific has 
been made by more than 37 planes. 
The Japanese problem in attacking Aus- 
tralia, of course, is to cross the “no man’s 
sea” that protects the northern shores of 
the continent (see map). But this no 
mani’s sea operates as an effective barrier 
only so long as Allied air power is able to 
intervene decisively against Japanese wa- 
ter-borne expeditions. There is always a 
chance that the Japs might slip past by 
sending their ships south under cover of 
storm. But the real danger is that the 
Japs may so wear down Allied air power 
as to make its intervention ineffective. 


Unlucky Lib 


The following story came from Al New- 
man, one of NEWSWEEK’S war correspon- 
dents in Britain. 

This is the story of a Consolidated Lib- 
erator bomber No. 4123667, unofficially 
known as Unlucky Lib. Scarred and bat- 
tered, she squats on a bomber field some- 
where in England, shunned by all. The 
bravest pilots avert their eyes as they 
walk past. Navigators, whd are imagina- 
tive fellows, have a theory that it all goes 
back to the curse put on her at birth. 


It seems that Field Marshal I. Sure 
Hexem Goode, chief of all gremlins, was 
on a tour of the United States at the time 
and dropped in at a Consolidated factory, 
just as Unlucky Lib was rolling off the 
assembly line. Pointing a long, green, bony 
finger at her, the Field Marshal delivered 
the following execrable verse: “You'll never 
get to heaven, Flying 4123667.” Then he 
departed screaming with laughter. 

She became the pride and joy of her 
pilot, Capt. Joe Tate, who, having no 
inkling of the gremlin’s incantation, un- 
suspectingly named- her Ball of Fire. It 
was not until the first mission that the 
Ball of Fire’s true nature as a veritable 
magnet for flak and cannon fire came out. 
Over the target, three Focke-Wulfs at- 
tacked and put a shell through the right 
vertical stabilizer, but Sgt. Arthur Cran- 
dall of Campbellsburg, Ind., got one of the 
enemy planes. Then, on the way back from 
the target, another put a shot into the 
bomb bay. It cut the oxygen and gas lines. 
Another landed right under Tate. It filled 
the seat of his pants with splinters, punc- 
tured the tire in the nose wheel, frayed 
the main control cables, severed the heater 
lines and more oxygen lines, and cut Co- 
Pilot Lt. Alfred Asch of Beaverton, Mich., 
in the leg. Another piece of bomb barely 
missed Sgt. Gotrell Wright of Shaw, Miss., 
a radio operator. 


Meanwhile, Sgts. Aaron Moses of Mon- ~ 


roe, La., and James South of Lavonia, Ga., 
were shooting down another fighter. The 
white cliffs were in sight, but trouble was 
not through with the Ball of Fire yet. Tate 
"and the navigator, Orval Huff of Water- 
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The Growing Japanese Threat in the Pacific 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT. U.S.N. Retired 


“The recent controversy which has 
arisen over Pacific strategy, involving 
matters such as numbers of planes, rela- 
tive values of sea and air control, and the 
question if Australia can be attacked, 
really dates back to the days when a “too 

little and too late policy” (unavoidable at 
{ that time) allowed a vast empire, stretch- 
ing from the gates of India to the islands 
north of Australia, to fall to the hordes of 
Japan. 

During this period, Japan’s navy, un- 
hampered by counterattacking Allied air- 
craft, moved freely through the Western 
Pacific, in support of military operations. 
Like’ ourselves, however, the Japanese 
then placed too great reliance upon sea 
power and too little upon air power. 
Hence, after some painful experiences, 
and because of our growing air and sea 
power, Japan began to revamp her pre- 
vious amphibious strategy. Realizing that 
her fleet can no longer move into the open 
Pacific with impunity, supported only by 
naval air strength, she began the con- 
struction of a chain of air bases through- 
out the vast territory she occupied, both 
to give cover to an inferior fleet and to 
prevent a superior sea power from mov- 
ing into the Jap controlled waters. 





Except by the long trek around South- 
ern Australia, which leaves our line of 
communications from Hawaii exposed to 
attack by Japanese forces based in the 
Carolines, there are only two sea ap- 
proaches to Japan’s promised empire as 
long as her air power is entrenched in the 
Northern Solomons, New Britain, and 
New Ireland. Gne is via the Torres Strait, 
tortuous and open to an intensive sub- 
marine attack. The other runs north, be- 
tween Nauru and the Northern Solomons, 
then west between the Carolines, with 
strong bases at Truk and Palau, and 
Northern New Guinea. 


During this run, our fleet, no matter 
how superior in strength, would be within 
a 300-mile range of bombing attack by 
Japanese land-based aircraft, consider- 
ably beyond the distance for any support 
by our land-based planes, and thus forced 
to depend mainly upon naval air support 
with a Japanese fleet: ready to attack if 
we weakened. There always will be need 
for independent naval operations, but in 
those where all forces cooperate offensive- 
ly or defensively, the statement of policy 
credited to General’ MacArthur is sub- 
stantially correct. 


Coming now to the next item: Must 
an attack on Australia be accompanied 
by a powerful sea force as happened in 
previous engagements around the Solo- 
mons? Provided sufficient military force 
be gathered for the operation, adequate 
air cover given, transport furnished, and 
our air force insufficient, a Japanese at- 
tack could be staged with only a modicum 
of naval strength in support. Should the 
enemy wish to undertake this operation, 
it has an abundance of manpower avail- 
able for use in the Southwest Pacific. 


There are many Japanese air bases, 
built or in process of construction, on the 
northwest sea front of Australia which 
could be used to guard an expedition en 
route, afford protection at assembly 
points, and cover the landing movement 
when it is launched. There are excellent 
harbors in which to collect the invasion 
fleet—to mention only two, McCluer Gulf 
in Northwest New Guinea, with its 90 
miles of anchorage, and Saumlaki Bay in 
the Tanimbars. There are hundreds of 
small wooden craft, which, never saw the 
inside of a Lioyd’s Register, in addition 
to standard merchant types, available for 
transport. And there are choice spots for 
landing during the Southeast monsoon, 
which prevails from May to October, on 
Melville and Bathurst Islands, roughly 
90 by 30 miles in extent, another Guadal- 
canal in perspective, 195 miles from 
Saumlaki Bay—a distance easily nego- 
tiated in a seven hours’ steam by light 
naval craft. 





man, Ill., started to pass out because of 
the lack of oxygen, but a few whiffs from 
a portable bottle revived them. Then the 
gas vapor which was streaming out from 
the severed lines of the bomb bay began 
to look like smoke so Huff went back to 
investigate. There he found Moses sick 
through lack of oxygen and blinded by the 
fumes, his hands frozen on the lines he was 
trying to plug. Huff relieved him and 
shortly afterward Tate edged her in, in a 
tricky landing on a strange field. But they 
all walked—or rather limped—away. 

So badly riddled was the Ball of Fire, 
they wanted to use her for spare parts for 

other planes. But Tate screamed to high 

heaven. It took a month to put her into 
combat shape again and by this time Tate 
had another ship, so Lt. Howard Young 
of Berkeley, Calif., took her out. Before 
he reached the target he had to turn back 
because of gun failure. - 

A few days later the Ball of Fire staged 
her most successful raid over France. 
Hardly anything happened except that 
a ball of flak burst under her belly and 
a fragment ruined one of the rollers on 
which the bomb-bay doors slide shut. 
On the way home other crews in the for- 
mation were treated to a strange sight as 
a pair of legs dangled from the open bomb 
bay. They belonged to Lt. Joe Abels of 
Lebanon, Tenn., and he was securing the 





bomb-bay doors which were flapping 
around in the wind and cutting the speed. 
He succeeded. For the only time, in her 
short career, the Ball of Fire returned to 
her own field with her sister ships. 

She made up for this momentary lapse 
into virtue on the fourth mission. Perfect 
hits had been scored on the submarine 
base at Lorient and flak over the target 
had missed her. Then three Junkers 88s 
swept in. Sgt. Watren Sherwood of Brook- 
lyn, who was the waist gunner, was hit in 
the stomach. Another bullet ripped 
through Pilot Young’s right arm and then 
ricocheted off the steering wheel and in- 
flicted a painful disabling wound in the 
left knee of Co-Pilot Cleveland Hickman 
of Albany, Calif. Young held the controls 
and called the bombardier, Lt. Anthony 
Yenalavage of Kingston, Pa., from the 
flight deck. Then Young passed out, Hick- 
man took over the controls. When Hick- 
man grew faint, Yenalavage, who had had 
some training on smaller ships but had 
never tried the Lib, brought her in with 
advice from Hickman and the engineer, 
Sgt. Benjamin Hall of Haynesville, La. 
They really sweated that one out. Young 
lost an arm; Sherwood recovered; and 
Hickman is flying again. 

Some days later. the Ball of Fire took 
off again under new management. This 
time Maj. Robert Hoover of Dallas, Texas. 


battled the jinx. Among the crew were 
Sgts. Charles Lockwood of Paragould, Ark., 
James Poe of Sanford, N.C., James Sharp 
of Paulsboro, N.C., Joe D’Agostino of 
Millinocket, Maine, and Lt. Charles Weiss 
of San Antonio. “That was some trip,” 
said Weiss. “It loaked smooth at first but 
two fighters camped on us over the target 
and made life hell. I got one after they had 
put holes in the tanks in the wing as big 
as buckets. The motors began sputtering. 
We broke away from the formation and 
made for an airfield on the coast of Eng- 
land. One motor cut out just before we got 
there, and Hoover told us to get ready to 
come down on the sea. But the motor 
caught again, and we came in on top of a 
high cliff. We hit the runway with one 
punctured tire. and: just then all four 
motors died. 

That was the end of the combat for 
Unlucky Lib. While her sister ships de- 
livered at the same time are piling up mis- 
sions beyond the 30 mark and are scarred 
but sound, she is a cripple for life. Her 
teeth and claivs are gone and so is the 
stinger in the tail, for other ships have 
taken her guns and turrets. The old Ball 
of Fire which once took so many into 
trouble now gets them out of it. Though 
she is only a hospital ship, Joe Tate still 
loves her. “She is still the sweetest han- 
dling Lib on the field,” he says. 
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Tokyo Raid: These Are Jap Pictures Showing 


“Eleven of the men who flew Mitchell 
bombers from aircraft carriers to bomb 
Tokyo with Major General James H. 
Doolittle . . .” 


So began a dispatch by Donald Coe, 
United Press correspondent at an air base 
in North Africa this week. Passed by a 
field censor, it disclosed the “Shangri-La” 
from which Doolittle’s raiders started on 
their mission. And so the secret was out, 
as near officially as military officials thus 
far had permitted. 

A year ago April 18, Doolittle’s airmen 
bombed Tokyo. Coe’s dispatch told how 
Doolittle and some of his raiders, now 
stationed in North Africa, were preparing 
to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
raid at a dinner near the front on April 19. 
At this event, the fliers reminisced over 
their daring venture of a year ago, and one 
and all expressed the hope that they would 
ve able to strike at Tokyo again. 

Meanwhile, the Army postponed ob- 
serving the anniversary with publication 
of the full details of the raid. But Coe’s 
story at least lifted the secret imposed by 
President Roosevelt when, a year ago, he 
gleefully suggested the ‘mythical Eden of 
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the Japanese themselves. These photo- 
graphs came from two April 19 editions of 
the Japanese army-controlled publication 
Yomiuri, which were smuggled out of 
Japan and have just come into the hands 
of NEWSWEEK. 

Pictures, captions and the text reflect 
the astonishment and extreme concern the 
raid caused the Japanese authorities. Every 
device was used in telling the story to 
reassure the population. The top left pic- 


_ ture, showing a Mitchell bomber flying low 


over the Tokyo roof tops has this. caption: 
“The enemy running away because of the 
anti-aircraft fire.” The headline above it 
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reads: “The country is protected; morale 
is very high.” The summary alongside mini- 
mizes the damage and effect. The other pic- 
tures show a bomb crater and a bucket 
brigade in action. Captions and accom- 
panying text of these are in the same 
spirit as the top photograph. 
The Japanese account says that they 
appeared at first as two or three black 
dots over Eastern Tokyo. Then they ap- 
parently came on in scattered formation, 
dropping incendiary and explosive bombs. 
The Japanese recognized the planes by 


, their dark green color but misidentified 


them as Lockheed Hudsons. 
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_ Job Freezing for 27,000,000 
Most Drastic Manpower Step 


Some Loopholes in Plan, 
but the Effect Will Still Be 
to Curb Jumping About 


President Roosevelt had ordered his ad- 
ministrators to “hold the line” against in- 
flation. Just what that meant in terms of 
jobs was brought home to the nation’s 
52,000,000 men and women workers this 
week when War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt clamped down the tightest 
controls ever placed on United States em- 
ployment. 

To about half the labor force—9,000,000 
agricultural workers and 18,000,000 in the 
$5 industries listed as essential to the war 
effort—it meant that for the rest of the 
war they could not change jobs for higher 
pay, with only a few strictly controlled 
exceptions—plus some loopholes. 





The order was not an over-all job 
freeze. Indeed, it encouraged the flow of 
workers from nonessential industry into 
war jobs at higher wages. For essential 


workers it meant that while transfers were _ 


generally frowned upon, they were not 
prohibited at equal pay. 
Here is what McNutt’s order provided: 


 Nonessential workers may still transfer 
to other nonessential jobs, or to war work, 
at higher pay. Essential workers may 
transfer to nonessential jobs only at equal 
or lower pay; and if they do they may lose 
their draft-deferred status. In both cases, 
the determining factor is the worker’s 
status in the preceding 30 days. 


4 Workers may not transfer from one es- 
sential job to another at higher pay. But 
three types of exceptions were provided 
for war workers in any of the 63 stabilized 
hiring areas where under WMC control 
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The finger points at war workers: McNutt clamped down on 27,000,000 
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they may change jobs for more money: 
(1) for war workers fired; (2) for those 
laid off for at least seven days; (3) or 
for war workers able to prove that in 
their present jobs their skill or time js 
being wasted. These conditions would en. 
title them to a “statement of availability” 
from the old employer or the WMC. 


q For violations, the order invoked penal- 
ties of the Stabilization Act and regula. 
tions of Stabilization Director James F. 
Byrnes—a fine of $1,000 and one year’s 
imprisonment for employer or worker vio- 
lators, and a ban on deduction of illegally 
paid wages for tax or other purposes. 


The movement of workers from one war 
job to another for higher pay, McNutt ex- 
plained, is “one of the most serious and 
wasteful forms of labor turnover now 
prevalent.” At a press conference he con- 
ceded that the order’s definition of “new 
employe” permitted war workers to cir- 
cumvent the higher pay ban by taking a 
30-day vacation, or a poorer job in another 
factory with promotion promised. As 
other loopholes were pointed out he ap- 
peared uncomfortable and emphasized that 
he was only trying to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s directive. (A WMC spokesman later 
pointed out that the order was an experi- 
mental approach to a difficult problem 


‘and would be modified if wholesale in- 


justices appeared.) Asked what had become 
of the American tradition that a man may 
better himself in his job, McNutt replied: 
“We have a war to win.” 


Significance-——- 


Although prompted by the President’s 
hold-the-line decree on inflation, McNutt’s 
order also served to combat three types 
of manpower wastage—labor piracy, labor 
hoarding, and job shopping by workers. 
Job shopping has, in fact, become a large 
element in labor turnover. Superimposed 
upon the drain by Selective Service, it has 
left some industries pinched for manpower: 
Cargo shipbuilding, for example, has a 
current shortage of 70,000 after a 133 per 
cent turnover during the past twelve 
months. 

One effect of McNutt’s order will be to 
draw more nonessential workers into more 
lucrative war jobs: Since employers cau 
no longer raid one another freely, they 
must depend more on recruiting help from 
among nonessential office workers, house- 
wives, etc. Also, the machinery for con- 
trolling wage increases within stabilization 
areas gives the WMC another lever weap- 
on against turnover. 

Thus McNutt has tackled the man- 
power problem from an angle diametrically 
opposed to that of the national service 
legislation pending in Congress. Under 
the Austin- Wadsworth bill, patterned after 
the British system of manpower control, 
the government would assign workers 
wherever they were most needed in war 
production. McNutt’s order, tending to 


~freeze war workers in their present jobs, 


still leaves to individual employers and 
workers the problem of fitting man to 
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OH, LOOK...THE SMITHS HAVE A NEW TIRE! 


Who wouldn’t be pleased? Especially 
since it’s a Top-Quality General! 
There will come a day, too, when 
everybody will be able to buy 
General’s mileage and safety again. 
Meanwhile, to bring that day 
nearer, let’s conserve the tires we 
have by regular inspection and 
constant care... 


Because General’s Top-Quality is 
fighting today on Aes sea and in 
the air... because General’s unique 
manufacturing skill is devoted 
to making tools of war... you 
must save your tires until the 
time when, once 
more, you can en- 
joy General Tire’s 


extra mileage and safety on the 
highway. 

When that day comes . . . expect to 
find a General Tire even farther 
ahead of ordinary tires than the 
famed Generals of the past. 


Yes, new materials and new 
methods being discovered by 
General’s technicians now will 
— you still more change for 
the better. Their quarter-century 
of leadership in getting the most 
out of rubber are your promise 
that they will continue, as always, 
to give you the best things first. 


So, more than ever before, you 
will want to ride 
on America’s Top- 


Quality Tire! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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_ Theyve Got 


It’s all fighting talk 
' with the “Walkie-Talkie”! 


@ “Company D to Battalion HQ — tanks 
maneuvering half a mile ahead!” That’s a 
sample of what you'd hear if you listened 
in on this “Walkie-Talkie” signalman in 

. action at his portable 2-way radio at the 
left. Listen in on him in one of his off-duty 
moments (below) and you'll get a pretty 
good idea why Camels are the favorite cig- 

_ arette with men in the Marines...and in the 


% _ Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard, too, 


Firstin the Service (sia 
HAV T WH 
rst in ‘the Service ( ecw: 


The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, / AND EXTRA MILDNESS. 
Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard is Camel. GUESS THATS WHY 


(Based on actual sales records THEYRE F — 
in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) IN THE SERVICE. 









R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

HY do Camels win with . 

men in the services? an WA 
Every smoker has his own ie Be CAMELS 
reasons—but this, perhaps, is . - ra DON'T TIRE My TASTE 
most important: ~ THEY'RE ALWAYS EASY 

Camelsareexpertlyblended jju08 he ON MY THROAT. 
from costlier tobaccos—tobac- [Hila DEN IN FACT THEY 
cos rich in flavor, for lasting Ms NaS SUIT ME TO A 
(gp! 


enjoyment ...extra mild, yet 


| 





never flat or thin-tasting. That Y)\\e F ail T uw ” 

full Camel flavor holds up — an h = 

pack after pack. ‘ i T e Zone 
Try Camels yourself. Put \ —— ~ 

them to the “T-Zone” test 

(see far right). 


.-.Where 





WAR WORKER VIRGINIA DONNELLY, 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
makes special radio tubes for commu- The “T-ZONE”"— 
nication sets. And, like the men in the Taste and Throat 


. a 4 4 Vi —is the provi 
ia service, her favorite cigarette is Camel. mand Pa an 
WAR BONOES rettes. Only your d , 
taste and throat can decide which 


cigarette tastes best to you. . . and 















7 ) +) aS how it affects your throat. Based 

COSTLIER ees Says on the experience of millions of 

TOBACCOS EE smokers, we believe Camels will 
: suit your “T-ZONE’’ to a “‘T.” 















job. One reason for this is that inflation 
control, as much as manpower control, 
was a primary motive of the order. 

Another factor that shaped the order 
was McNutt’s anxiety to keep manpower 
control voluntary. Though he stated as 
early as last September that national 
service would become inevitable, he has 
implemented Mr. Roosevelt's desire to avoid 
compulsion as long as possible. He feels 
that while complaints of injustices may 
be expected under the new order, the 
American worker will nevertheless prefer 
to continue at his present wage in a job 
of his own choosing, rather than be com- 
pelled, for instance, to go to another city 
to work at lower wages. 

The move also recognized the failure of 
the indirect: “work or fight” manpower 
policy, implemented: only by the threat 
of draft for those refusing to comply. 
That system affected only men of mili- 
tary age. The McNutt order applies a 
degree of compulsion to all men and 
women in war work, 


Escape 

Charged with murder, John William 
Hicks was thrown into a Detroit jail along 
with thirteen drunks. When they were ar- 
raigned he appeared with them, pleaded 
guilty of drunkenness, got a suspended 
sentence, and calmly walked out. 


End of a Secret 


The Norden bomb sight went the- way 
of practically all wartime secrets last week. 
Bearing out the rule that the enemy 
sooner or later catches on to even the most 


secret weapon, the press for the first time 


was permitted to publish some details on 
how the world’s No. 1 bomb sight works. 
It was at the Army Air Forces Bombard- 


ier School at Midland, Texas, that John 
M. Mecklin of the United Press got this 
story—and when it appeared in print there 


were indications that the school had given 


away more details than Air Forces head- 
quarters in Washington would have liked. 
At any rate, Col. John P. Kenny, school 
commandant, explained that the enemy 
had undoubtedly gotten hold of some in- 
tact Nordens from American bombers shot 
down over Europe and elsewhere. In the 
confusion of crashes, some bombardiers 
probably had been unable to destroy the 
sights in accordance with the much publi- 
cized, dramatic, and superfluous bombard- 
ier’s oath to keep it out of enemy hands 
(the military oath of allegiance binds sol- 
diers to destroy such equipment anyway; 
the bombardier’s oath was invented by a 


public-relations man at Midland) . 


As described by Mecklin, the Norden 
bomb sight is made up of several thousand 
delicate and intricate parts. It consists of 
three ball-like elements: one containing 
the telescope and related adjusting ma- 
gyro- 
scope; and the third element housing secret 
mechanisms fitted under the gyroscope. 

On a bombing mission the bombardier 


chinery; the second containing the 
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The Press and the Food Conference 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The forthcoming United Nations 
conference on food will be held in a 
hotel at Hot Springs, Va. There will be 
two or three plenary open sessions which 


the press may attend. Otherwise the ~ 


press will be excluded from the hotel, 
although it will be quartered nearby. It 
will have access to the press-relations 
officer of the conference, Michael J. 
McDermott, veteran chief of the Bureau 
of Current Information of the State 
Department. McDermott has had a 
great deal of experience with interna- 
tional conferences and has the complete 
confidence of the Washington corre- 
spondents. : 

This arrangement is attacked by 
numerous representatives of the press as 
an unwarranted and dangerous infringe- 
ment on their rights and duties. How 
does it differ from the normal “cover- 
age” of an international conference? 
There are two differences. Normally, the 
head of the American delegation re- 
ceives the American press at intervals— 
perhaps daily—and tells it something 
about what is going on. Likewise, the 
heads of other delegations may receive 
representatives of their own press, or of 
the press as a whole. Whether any such 
press conferences will be held during the 
food conference has not been deter- 
mined. If they are, one of the departures 
from normal will be eliminated. If not, 
McDermott may well prove to be an 
adequate source of information, both for 
publication and background. 

The second difference is that.normally 
the correspondents learn much from in- 
formal contacts with delegates whom 
they know. Under the Hot Springs ar- 
rangement, they will be denied this 
opportunity until the conference has 
ended. 

When the conference has ended, its 
conclusions will be announced—prob- 
ably at an open session attended by the, 
press—and in due course most of what 
went on during the deliberations will 
become known. It is not a question of 
how much the public is told but of when 
it is told. 

Public business cannot always be ef- 
fectively conducted in full public view. 
The press universally recognizes that. 
It does not expect to be present when 
the President and Mr. Churchill ex- 
change views, or at Cabinet sessions or 
the dozens of policymaking meetings 
which are held daily in the ordinary con- 
duct of the affairs of the national gov-> 


ernment. It does not expect to be 
present when Secretary Hull and his 
aides are deciding how to answer a note 
from a foreign government. 

Even the legislative branch of the 
government does not. work at all times 
in full public view. The committees of 
Congress normally go into executive ses- 
sion to hammer out legislation and reach 
their decisions. 


International conferences are not 
legislative bodies. Normally they must 
arrive at unanimous agreements—or 
else they fail. All the difficulties of 
bringing men into agreement when 
every word. they say is recorded and 
reported to the world at large are multi- 
plied when representatives of a flock of 
sovereign nations gather. 

The international conference is only 
one method of reaching international 
agreements. In many ways it is the most 
cumbersome and dangerous, unless it is 
used simply to ratify agreements pre- 
viously reached by other means of 
negotiation. If an international confer- 
ence is to be anything more than that, 
it must make its own provision for 
meetings behind closed doors. This is 
usually done. 

To what extent international con- 
ferences can be made effective working 
bodies is still an unsettled question. 
There is much in past experience to 
show that their usefulness will be severe- 
ly limited in most cases unless their 
deliberations are more carefully pro- 
tected by secrecy than was the custom 
in the period between the two wars. 

The food conference will be the first 
formal United Nations conference. Of 
the $1 United Nations and 12 asso- 
ciated nations (those which have severed 
diplomatic relations with at least one 
end of the Axis) , $4 so far have accepted 
invitations to attend. It is a conference 
of Allies and associates held during a 
war, when the airing of disagreements 
would have more serious repercussions 
than in peacetime. But it is even more 
important as a first test of the prac- 
ticability of holding United Nations 
conferences. 

Longer experience will have to es- 
tablish what degree of press coverage 
of an international conference while it 
is in session best serves the larger public 
interest. If an error is made in this in- 
stance, it should be on the side of p 
tecting the conference. . 
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WONDER WHAT A CHAPLAIN 


THINKS ABOUT 





“It was good to see Joe again . . . fine boy. Got it bad in the leg, but he'll be all zight in 
@ couple of months. Joe’s changed his mind . .. wants a Bible now. Glad I had a chance ~ 
to talk to Col. Armstrong about Lloyd Shipman . . . he certainly has a decoration coming 
Jor the way he held that post the other night. 


“Three-thirty now . . . promised the B Company boys we'd get together at five. Said 
they'd have a surprise for me. I'll bet Hanson’s been rehearsing his quartet. Wonder if 
he’s found a baritone to take Nick Stathopulos’ place. Oh, and I’ve got to write that letter 
to Nick’s wife. Have to do it tonight for sure... after I see the fellows in the hospital.” 


* 


It’s a big job the chaplain has— 
looking after our sons wherever they 
are from training camp to battlefield 
. .. serving their spiritual needs... 
acting as counselor, teacher and 
friend. A big job, yes, but these men 
are equipped for it—carefully se- 
lected and intensively trained for 
‘their countless duties. 

You hear about fighting men going 
to church who never used to go at all. 


* * 


It’s true. They like the warm, friendly 
way the chaplain talks . . . the way 
his message always leaves them feel- 
ing stronger and surer of themselves. 

In conducting religious services, 
chaplains often can have real organ 
music. More than a thousand 
Hammond Organs—the last we made 
before converting to war work—are 
doing duty in training centers and 
on warships at sea. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


There will 





be Hammond Organs again after victory, 


made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 

for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


\ " Pree—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about orgens and organists, will be sent on request J 
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sets the bomb sight for the chosen altitude 
and for the plane’s speed and direction of 
flight. He adjusts the gyroscope to keep 
the plane in level flight. Then follows the 
sighting operation on which depends the 
mission’s success. 

The bombardier lines up two cross hairs 
inside the sight so that they intersect across 
the target below. With a series of knobs, 
he makes adjustments so that even as the 
plane speeds ahead, the target remains at 
that point in the sight. The Norden sight 
itself does the rest. 

Synchronized to the chosen altitude and 
speed, with the bomber on its proper 
course and the cross hairs following the 
target, the bomb sight transmits minute 
instrument directions to the pilot to help 
him keep the bomber on course. Every- 
thing else occurs automatically within the 
sight. With the bombardier’s cry of 
“Bombs away!” the mission is fulfilled. The 
whole process takes just 25 seconds—but 
bombardiers call them 25 of the most 
brain-wearing seconds of their lives. 


Trader Hull 


He Fights Republican Efforts 
to Curb Reciprocal Agreements ~ 


Cordell Hull last week faced a test of a 
cardinal doctrine of his career as a states- 
man. Once again, as he had three times 
previously, the hard-bitten Secretary of 
State went up Capitol Hill to appeal for 
Congressional approval of what he con- 
siders the sine qua non of world peace; 





Internationa! 
Mudder: 4 Missouri River flood 
swirled over thousands of acres neat 
Omaha, Neb., last week and drove 
hundreds from their homes. Here a 
horseman rescues a stranded woman, 
while in the background other refu- 
gees crowd into a truck. 





The shy és ll of ars. 


“Stars” THAT POINT THE WAY to victory 
and freedom! For, on every ship that 


takes to the air for the U. S. Army, the 
Navy, the Marines, you find the unmis- 
takable stamp of Uncle Sam... the 
white star that says,“This is America.” 


America today outstrips the world in 
warplane production. American pilots 
today are not only top-notch flyers but 
top-notch fighters. 


Moreover, air power in this war is so 


vast and so vital that millions of Amer- 
icans are giving every ounce of energy 
and skill to the task of producing 
enough “star” planes. ..and getting 
them into the sky on time! 


To this great effort Interstate contrib- 
utes in three ways: 


First . . . for the United States Army Air 
Force we are producing the L-6, a liai- 
son plane of advanced design. 


Second ...for the United States Navy 
we are producing a different type; a 
composite, twin-engine training plane. 


Third ... for thousands of other war- ~ 


planes our precision plant is producing 
bomb shackles, machine gun and can- 
non chargers, hydraulic actuating 
mechanism... and many other vital 
aircraft units of our own design. 


And all with one purpose: to keep the 
sky full of “stars”! 


INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION * CALIFORNIA AND ILLINOIS 
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Hens Auxiliary Food Force 


Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


Wanted... HAFF Recruiters 


Food Shortage? There need not be 
for your home. 


‘Plenty of loyal and cooperative 
feathered Americans are waiting to 
volunteer as HAF Fs (HensAuxiliary 
Food Force.) They’re eager toenlist 
and augment America’s food sup- 
ply, in “‘a hennery for every home.” 


All you need do is decide now to put 
a HAFF Hatchery on one side of 
your garage, and a Victory Garden 
on the other. 


Go to your neighborhood hardware 


merchant for advice and help. His 
stocks of famous Clinton Brand 
poultry netting and other supplies 
are low, but he’ll help to his limit— 
and you'll find him resourceful. He 
knows it takes only a little poultry 
netting for a family-size hennery 
... and the more families who re- 
cruit HAFF Hatcheries and plant 
Victory Gardens, the more food 
America can spare for our boys 
abroad, and for needy allies. 


Visit your hardware cealer -now! 


Permission to reprint in whole or part gladly given on request. 


DEALERS: Ifyouhaven’t received your window posters and helpful suggestions, write us. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hull wanted the legislators to renew be 
yond its June expiration date the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, extended fg 
three-year stretches in 1987 and 1940, 
The Trade Agreements Act stands for 
reciprocal trade. Its basis is not free trade 
but freer trade, and it involves the his. 
toric American partisan issue of protes 
tionism. At the beginning of the Rooge 
velt regime, Hull reasoned that Americay 
high-tariff policies, culminating in the 
Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930, had helped 
bring on worldwide depression: in self. 
defense other nations had erected tariff 
walls of their own, and this in turn had 
slowed international commerce from a hi 
of $9,640,000,000 in 1929 to $2,933,000,009 





Harris & Ewing 


Hull hailed reciprocal trade 


in 1932.-The 1934 act authorized the 


President to bargain some of those walls 
away. He could cut tariff rates by as much 
as 50 per cent in exchange for similar cuts 
by other nations. 

On this foundation Hull built his struc- 
ture of reciprocal trade. Of the 27 nations 
now signed up, the first was Cuba in 1934; 
among other things, it was given lower 
duties on sugar sent to the United States 
and made concessions on American ex- 
ports of automobiles and machinery. 

Thereafter the Secretary of State spread 
his reciprocal network all over the world, 
with agreements covering nearly every 
American export and import. The biggest 
single link was the 1938 pact with Britain, 
affecting $5 per cent of the world’s con- 
merce. The latest was an agreement with 
Iran, signed only last April 8. 

Out of all this came some highly signif- 
cant statistics. American trade by 1940 
was back to the level of $6,475,000,000. 
Since 1934, imports from trade-agreement 
countries had increased 67 per cent; from 
nonagreement countries, only 34 per cent. 
Exports to agreement countries had 


reached 123 per cent; to nonagreement 
countries, 33 per cent. Thus exports had 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, WIRE, WIRE ROPE, 
SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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\ Magnesium, the extraordinary weight-saving 
metal that today lightens the burden of our fighting 


planes, is also a symbol of things to come. Designers are 
eager to extend its use when Victory brings release—to fill 
peaceful airways with freight transport freed of dead weight 
—to take full. advantage of magnesium’s lightness in the 
construction of products for factory, office and home. 


Dow, major producer of magnesium, will be ready when 
that day of transition arrives—ready to cooperate as a 
source of magnesium ingots, fabrication facilities and engi- 
neering service. 
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Te Sact- Power OF KARDEX 


PRE. aN 
gE Giese 


| ASSURES 
POSITIVE CONTROL OF CMP MATERIALS! 


GRAPH-A-MATIC SIGNALS ON INVENTORY -— 
RECORD PROVIDE BUSY EXECUTIVE ~ 








THIS ITEM ES OK WITH CMP. 
The Graph-A-Matic signal 
over June Ist indicates 
that current stock will 
carry production through 
that date. The darker sig- 
T nal over May Ist charts 
dt the date due of next 
i delivery. The “space be- 
a tween the signals is less 
than 60 days so we can 
accept delivery under 
CMP regulations. 






























OAATERIAL SHORTAGE MAY 
INTERRUPT SCHEDULED 


A SHIPMENT DUE NEXT 
WEEK AND OVER 60 DAYS” 
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PRODUCTION! The position 
of these signals shows 
stock dangerously low 
»..@ shipment overdue. 
Continuous production is 
threatened! The quarter- 
inch signal to the far left 
tells that orders placed 
cover our requirements 
to July. Have to expedite 
that past due delivery! 


SUPPLY ON HAND! The 
space between the two 
signals indicates that 
when the next shipment 
is due, there will be over 
60 days’ supply of this 
item in our stock. That's 
contrary to C MP REG- 
ULATION No. 2. We 
will have te postpone 
that shipment! 
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This executive has his complete pro- 
duction picture right at his fingertips. 
Not only does the “Fact-Power” of 
Kardex effectively control C M P 
materials but the visible margin tells 
him where, when, and bow to take ex- 
ecutive action to insure an adequate 
flow of materials for scheduled pro- 
duction. For specific information on 
Kardex CMP controls, write to Rem- 
ington Rand, Buffalo, N.Y., and ask 
for our new 150 page “Management 
Controller” MC-690. Or phone your 
nearest Remington Rand office. 


FACT-POWER 


REMINGTON RAND 











NEWS Weep 


: ‘Associated P 
Secretary Jones listed five reasons 


for renewing the Trade Act 










mounted faster than imports, and this bel- 
tered our favorable trade balance. In th 
measured words of a recent Foreign Policy 
Report on reciprocal trade: “There is cer- 
tainly nothing to suggest that America 
negotiators were outbargained.” 


Hearing: As he testified last wee 
before the House Ways and Means Con- 
mittee considering the Trade Agreements 
Act extension, Hull stood on this record. 

Most of the agreements had been sus 

pended temporarily by the war: problem 

of military supply and shipping now domi- 

nate our trade. But the Secretary insisted ; 
that for the sake of the world’s faith agg Thi 
American cooperation for building a post- "7 
war world the trade program must be kept 
alive: 

“The many peoples who look toward 
this country with hope are watching ou aks 
action on this act with profound interest. aa 
What we do about it will be looked upa . 
as a signpost pointing to the path they ca =. 
expect us to follow.” tod 

Thereafter, Hull ran into some Republ the 
can heckling, practically all of it from thi 
Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart of Califorms, 
lately emerged as one of the most bitte 
Congressional foes of reciprocal trade. 
Gearhart challenged the Secretary’s sts 
tistics, and Hull replied that he had had 
similar discussions with Gearhart before 
and was “fed up” with them. 

Next, during testimony by Hull's * 
sistant, Francis B. Sayre, Gearhart ch 
that the reciprocal-trade agreements 








WARPATH OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


This is an ancient valley. 


This is a water level highway that 
nature carved from the rock and tore 
from the forest. This is where war cries 
echoed and smoke signals drifted to the 
eky when the Five Nations of the Iroquois 
roamed with their tribes. 


- This is where a new thunder roars out 
today . . . the thunder of wheels on steel, 
the thunder of powerful locomotives, the 
thunder of long trains speeding their 
cargoes through the night. 

For this is a warpath again. 

One ofthemighty roadways ofa mighty 
People . . . one of the great railways that 
unite our nation with bonds of steel and 


unbreakable purpose...one of the arteries 
that carries the cargoes of Victory. 


From the teeming shores of the Great 


Lakes and the valleys of the Mississippi, 
flows the freight of war to the East. 
From the farms and the mines and the oil 
fields, flow the precious food, the metals, 
the fuel, for the smoking factories and 
cities. 

From the arsenals of democracy across 
thenation—East and West—is channeled 


a mighty stream of tanks and guns and . 


planes, racing to the waiting ships that 
will soon scatter to the fighting fronts of 
the world. 


This is the ancient water level route... 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


ancient as the Mohawk River itself, or 
the Hudson . . . precious to America as 
fertile earth or sheltering ports or metal- 
laden mines . . . now a warpath of the 
United Nations. 


And this is a highway of tomorrow—a 
road for tomorrow’s travelers and ship- 
pers. For the experience that is being 
born in the war of today, will be turned 
with new skill to the new trains of to- 
morrow—to carry America’s people and 
America’s products on their swift errands 
of peace. 


NEW VOR! 


(CENTRAL) 
SYST IMA 


The Water Level Route ... Dedicated to Victory and a Better World to Come 
* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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Shrine: “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility to every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
With these defiant words.of our third President, our 32nd 
Chief Executive last week dedicated the $3,000,000 





Thomas Jefferson Memorial on the 200th anniversary of 
Jefferson’s birth. Beneath the marble dome overlooking 
the Capital's Tidal Basin stands a statue of Jefferson 
—done in plaster and to be replaced later by bronze. 
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“encircled” Germany in Europe and 
“brought us war.” Sayre remarked that 
this sounded “pro-German.” Gearhart re- 
torted that Sayre was “contemptible.” 

When Secretary Claude R. Wickard 
showed up to endorse the act as “of real 
benefit” to agriculture, Gearhart repeated 
himself: “Who can say that the use of 
this law for political purposes did not in 
fact cause the war?” Wickard denied it. 
Hull later declared with true diplomacy 
that if Gearhart’s remarks had not come 
from a congressman he would call them 
“niffle.” 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones had appeared and cited five 
reasons why the trade act should be re- 
newed: It had expanded our trade, 
strengthened relations with other coun- 
tries, and lowered “generally harmful” 
trade barriers and would help rebuild post- 
war trade; failure to extend it would be a 
“step toward isolation.” 


Significance-——~— 


Basically, the reciprocal-trade renewal 
will run into as little opposition in Con- 
gress generally as it did in the Ways and 
Means Committee. On this issue Gearhart 
is a maverick among Republicans and he 
is fighting almost singlehanded; for one 
thing, GOP representatives resent the fact 
that Gearhart was the only Republican 
Ways and Means member to oppose the 
Ruml plan in the recent tax battle. 

What Republicans really aim at is a 
modification of the President’s own recip- 
rocal-trade powers. Influenced by the 
Willkie-Stassen interventionist wing of the 
party, they won’t oppose the program as 
such. But they do want all future agree- 


ments made subject to Congressional ap- 
proval—a restriction which, in contrast to 
Hull’s present freedom in negotiating, would 
throw each pact open to political and pres- 
sure-group squabbles, They want the ex- 
tension limited to one or two years. On other 
changes—such as protectionism for newly 
established American industries like syn- 
thetic rubber—the Republicans will bide 
their time. (For business, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers last week en- 
dorsed the reciprocal-trade policy with such 
immediate modifications as special protec- 
tion for industries essential to defense, and 
safeguards against foreign dumping.) 

The Administration forces in Congress 
stand solidly behind Hull’s insistence on a 
straight three-year extension without 
change. When the bill reaches the House 
floor about a fortnight hence, they’re con- 
fident the Democratic majority will put it 
through. Once the bill reaches the Senate 
floor (see Periscope), the Administration 
expects similar success in that chamber, 
where the Democratic majority is bigger. 


1943 Menu 


Last week the Office of War Informa- 
tion gave the American public some plain 
talk about food. Designed “neither to 
alarm nor to reassure,” an OWI report 
made these forecasts: 


q Assuming average weather, so that farm- 
ers can get on with their goal of 8 per 
cent more production than last year, ci- 
vilians will still get 6 per cent less food 
than they did in 1942, but 8 per cent more 
than during 1935-39. There will be “in- 
convenience” and “exasperations,” but 
food troubles will not be the kind that 


“menace life or health.” There will be 
fewer fancy foods and plainer diets. 


{ Compared with 1942, civilians will have 
less of many important foods: meat, 11 
per cent; canned and shell fish, 27 per cent; 
butter, 21 per cent; cheese, 11 per cent; 
canned milk, 15 per cent; canned fruits, 
51 per cent; various fresh vegetables, 3 to 
25 per cent; canned vegetables, 27 per 
cent; dry beans, 6 per cent; sugar, 22 per 
cent; rice, 21 per cent; coffee, 29 per cent; 
tea, 60 per cent; and cocoa, 12 per cent. 


q They will have 30 per cent more chick- 
en, 57 per cent more margarine, 9 per 
cent more apples, 18 per cent more frozen 
fruits, 7 per cent more wheat, and 13 
per cent more rye. . 


q Exactly which foods, and how much of 
each, arty family will get depends on the 
weather, the supply of manpower and 
farm machinery, the impact of hoarding 
and black markets, needs of the armed 
forces and Allies, distribution difficulties, 
and “the extraordinary impact of increased 
national purchasing power”—a factor 
which the OWI called the most important 
cause of many food shortages. 


Nonessential Pretzels 


One of the subtle differences between 
bending pretzels and sewing shirt pockets 
is that the pretzel bender can move 
around, whereas the pocket sewer must sit. 

But last week the War Manpower Con- 
mission found another difference: Pretzel 
bending, even in the best overhand knots, 
simply wasn’t essential to the war effort, 
it ruled, while pocket sewing, when the 
pockets were on Army and Navy shirts, 
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HIS is a typical winter scene 

in a pre-war German farm 

home. You would hardly guess 

that it is a picture of poison in the 

economic bloodstream of civilization. 

But that is exactly what it is... for 

here is a view of one of the things 
America is fighting to avoid. 

Possibly you did not know that 

German farmers after the harvest 


each Fall carried home from nearby 


factories baskets of semi-manufac- 
tured parts for the entire family to 
work on throughout the winter. And 
it may even seem that it was not your 
concern that these people so far away 
labored thus for less than 2¢ an hour. 

But it was your concern and it still 


is... for 2¢ an hour are slave wages - 


...and it is now very clear that the 
world can never live in peace half slave 
and half free. Either the oppressed 


One of a series of advertisements dedicated to a fuller 
appreciation of the stake each American has in victory 


Painting by Harold M. Kramer 


must be raised to a decent level of 
living or we must sink to theirs. The 
wonders of the “‘American Way’’ of 
making things by machine to get low 
costs without low wages must be vic- 
torious now or Hitler’s substitute is 
the pattern for your future and your 
children’s future for generations to 
come. Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Pioneer 
Electrical Manufacturers, 1416 St.Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR BULLETIN BOARDS ON REQUEST 








was. $0, under a regional WMC stabiliza- 
tion policy, 19-year-old Vernet Witham of 
Elizabeth, N.J., was urged to give up 
her short-lived career as a pretzel bender 
and return to the one she had scorned as 
a pocket sewer. 

Miss Witham explained: “I just don’t 
like sitting-down jobs.” 


Roosevelt Trip 


Washington correspondents knew last 
week that President Roosevelt was on the 
move again, but they couldn’t say much 
about it—in fact, they didn’t know much 
about it. They did know that he had 
sipped away following the Jefferson Me- 
morial Dedication exercises, heading south 
and west for a rendezvous with President 
Avila Camacho* of Mexico and the radio 
broadcast set for Tuesday night, but aside 
from that everything was very much hush 
hush. 

But there was little hush hush about the 
storm that blew up when the reporters got 
wind that something of the sort was com- 
ing up. It was a storm tracing back to 
the Roosevelt tour of the Northwest last 
September, when all but press association 
reporters were excluded from the entourage, 
and even their product was blacked out 
until the President was safely home. 

On the new assignment coverage was re- 
stricted to representatives of the three 
major press associations, plus six hand- 
picked correspondents: Bert Andrews, New 
York Herald Tribune; William H. Law- 
rence, New York Times, and four others. 

Those correspondents left out immedi- 
ately objected that the selections had been 
made without proper regard to geography; 
the West and the South had been almost 
ignored; two recognized anti-Administra- 
tion newspapers, The Chicago Tribune and 
The New York Daily News, had been ex- 
duded. To this the White House retorted 
that there was no injustice: All the news 
would be pooled anyway. But the newsmen 
didn’t look at it that way. 

What had happened was that Corre- 
spondents Andrews and Lawrence, remem- 
bering the previous trip, had decided to 
ask the President to consider designation 
of special correspondents this time. They 
lingered after a White House conference 
and put their appeal to the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt slept on the suggestion, and 
next day Stephen Early, White House press 
secretary, commissioned Andrews and Law- 
rence to designate six correspondents. Paul 
Wooton, president of the correspondents’ 
association, was not consulted. Neither was 
Fred Pasley, correspondent of The New 
York Daily News and secretary-treasurer 
of the association, who wired his paper: 
“We chant a dirge for the brave soldier lads 
of the press who no will be there 
when their editors call on them for White 


ouse duty .. .” 








*The first tipoff to the prospective journey 
of Avila Camacho came some weeks ago, when 
the Mexican was asked to grant per- 
mission for him to leave the country. 
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Presidential Legmen 


Six years ago, the President’s Committee on Administrative Management studied the 


organization of the Executive Branch and concluded that “his immediate staff assistance 
is entirely inadequate.” He had secretaries to make his appointments and to deal with 
Congress and the press and radio. But he had no regular staff to help him handle the 


Executive departments. The committee urged that he be provided with six assistants to 


assemble and analyze the information he needed to make decisions and, when the de- 


cisions were made, to see that all agencies of the Executive branch promptly conformed 
to them. “They should be possessed,” the committee said. “of high competence, great 
physical vigor, and a passion for anonymity.” 

The secretive six were authorized by the 1939 Reorganization Act, and since then 
from three to six of them (the appointment of Jonathan Daniels has just brought the 
assistants up to their full roster) have been on the payroll at $10,000 each, with offices 
across the street in the State Department Building. The advance publicity build-up 


developed into a legend of their influence But in point of fact, they have never asa. 


group done the job the Committee on Administrative Management planned for them. 
The President just didn’t work that way. Even now most of them are working on special 
jobs outside the realm of general staff duty, and none has the weight with the President 
of Harry Hopkins, Admiral Leahy, or Stabilization Director James F. Byrnes. But they 
are important nevertheless—even more so now that war has multiplied the President’s 
tasks tremendously—and the secrecy with which they work continually incites the sus- 


picion of the President’s critics. 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER: 
It is upon David K. 
Niles that anti-Ad- 
ministration suspicion 
focuses at the mo- 
ment. His attackers: 
Rep. Fred Bradley, 
Michigan Republican; 
John O’Donnell, New 
York Daily News col- 
umnist; and the 
Hearst press general- 
‘ly. They charge vari- 
ously that Niles was 
born David Neyhus 
(true), that he is a 
brother-in-law of Harry Hopkins (untrue), 
that through the, Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Office of War Information he is 
trying to clamp Socialism on the country 
(untrue, says Niles) , and that he is behind- 
the-scenes manager of a “blitz” fourth- 
term drive (untrue, says Niles) . 

He calls his job simply “trouble-shoot- 
ing for the President.” His special field, 
however, is liaison work with labor and the 
liberal elements among the President’s sup- 
porters. In his work he sees the President 
about twice a week. Aside from a lot of 
reading in bed in his room at the swank 
Carlton Hotel, he works constantly, be- 
ginning with conferences at breakfast and 
ending late in the evening. 

Niles is a 54-year-old bachelor, short, 
dark, meonfaced, and, he complains, get- 
ting fat from so much office work. He was 
born in Boston, the son of a Russian tailor, 
and lived first on the crowded North End. 
then on the crowded South End. 

After graduation from high school, he 
started work in a Boston department store. 
then went to Washington during the last 
war to join the Labor Department’s In- 
formation and Education Bureau. In 1922 
he joined Ford Hall Forum, Boston sound- 


Niles 


ing board for “advanced ideas,” becoming 
its director some ten years later. There 
Niles met such liberals as Felix Frank- 
furter and Louis Brandeis. Harry Hopkins, 
whom he first met through the Red Cross, 
brought Niles to Washington and the WPA 
as labor liaison man. 

In 1936 he was credited with getting 
John L. Lewis to chip in a half-million dol- 
lars to the Roosevelt campaign. He acted 
as Hopkins’s legman in 1940 in the draft- 
Roosevelt movement. After the Chicago 
convention, he quit the government tem- 
porarily to work with the Norris-La 
Guardia independent group organizing 
labor and other votes for F. D. R. 


Fact Finper: Jonathan Daniels of 
North Carolina, newest member of the 
secretive six, has known the President for 
$0 of his 40 years. His father, Josephus 
Daniels, was Secretary of the Navy when 
Mr. ‘ Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary. 
Jonathan himself often took Sunday-night 
supper with the Roosevelts when he was 
studying law at Columbia in New York. 
For a while last year he succeeded Mrs. 
Roosevelt as assistant chief of the OCD. 

But Daniels was 
chosen for his new job 
as much because of 
his work as a writer, 
reporter, and news- 
paper editor as be- 
cause of his connec- 
tion with F. D. R. He 
started out with The 

Louisville Times 

twenty years ago, 

then shifted to his 
father’s Raleigh News 
and Observer. In 
- 1988, when Mr. 
: Roosevelt sent the el- 
der Daniels to Mexi- 
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co as Ambassador, Jonathan took over The 
News and Observer as editor. 

This kind of experience qualified him 
for some chores he has already done for the 
President. Until a few weeks ago, he was on 
the payroll of the War Manpower Com- 
mission but was loaned to the President for 
surveys of the Negro problem and South- 
ern politics. His office now is behind barred 
windows down on the ground floor of the 
State Department Building, but he’ll move 
up with the other assistants on the second 
floor when space can be found for him. 

Daniels is delighted with his new post 
and says he couldn’t imagine a better one. 
It will probably give him a chance to in- 
dulge his fondness for travel and for region- 
al reporting: His most successful books are 
“A Southerner Looks at the South” and 
“Tar Heels”—the second a study of North 
Carolina, dedicated to his four daughters, 
“four examples of North Carolina’s ex- 
panding birth rate.” Daniels is a liberal and 
a New Dealer, but not a slavish one. 

On or off the job, Daniels is wholesome, 
pleasant, and mild-mannered. He is a fami- 
ly man (they call him Jonna) and likes 
conversation, steaks at someone’s house, 
and “a few highballs with the boys.” 


Economist: Lauchlin Currie was orig- 
inally brought in as an economic adviser, 
but he got sidetracked on Chinese rela- 
tions, becoming, in 1941, unofficial adminis- 
trator of Lend-Lease to China. That year, 
and again in 1942 he made brief trips to 
Chungking, planned an anti-inflation pro- 
gram for Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
and incidentally contracted “Delhi belly” 
(dysentery). But recently he has been 
working more on the kind of subjects he 
was first hired to study: the budget, social 
security, monetary problems, and war pro- 
duction. Lately he has expanded into work 
on meshing the Canadian and American 
economies. - 

From time to time Currie finds himself 
‘on curious by-paths. Not long ago, for in- 
stance, when biass for cartridges ran short, 
he got the experts interested in developing 
steel cartridges—and keeps one of them as 
a souvenir on his office mantelpiece. He 
has worked, too, on compressed cargoes 
to combat the ship shortage. 

All this bespeaks an extremely active 
mind. Physically, too, Currie is as restless 
as a wren. When you talk to him he fidgets 
constantly, leaning back in his chair and 
swinging his legs, swiveling back and forth, 
playing with pencils or anything else he 
can get his hands on. He answers questions 
quickly and to the point, and with an 
impish quality that broadens out into a 
fondness for salty jokes. 

Currie is a Nova Scotian. He got a BS. 
from the London School of Economics, 
then came to Boston for an M.A. and 
Ph.D. at Harvard. He tutored in the sol- 
lege, served as instructor in money and 
banking, and in 1933-34 shifted to Tufts’ 
School of Law and Diplomacy. Then Jacob 
Viner, consultant to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, brought him to Washing- 
ton as economic analyst. Next came a post 








as researcher and stat- 
istician for his friend 
Marriner Eccles, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board 
Chairman. Currie be- 
came a leading advo- 
cate of the pump- 
priming theory of 
beating the depres- 
sion. 

In Washington, the 
Curries have an ultra- 
modern house with 
windows to the floor 
and plenty of bright 
colors. In a mellow 
mood, Currie sings raucous songs—most 
often “The Spaniard Who Blighted My 
Life.” At Hancock, N.H., he has a sum- 
mer house where he chops wood and 
gardens in a shabby old pair of Boy Scout 
— that expose a pair of hairy, knobby 

nees. 


Apviser: Lowell Mellett is a long-stand- 
ing Roosevelt confidant, but at the moment 
he is almost entirely occupied with his 
work as head of the OWI’s Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures. Despite this fact, he draws 
his salary from the President’s executive 
office. Besides attending the President’s 
press conferences, he spends little time in 
the White House. 

Mellett knows just about everyone. He 
made countless friends during his long 
newspaper career, which included sixteen 
years as editor of The Washington Daily 
News and twelve as head of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance. He is small 
and scholarly, a sort of miniature Cordell 
Hull. He is smooth and tactful, except 
when he gets mad; then his gray eyes go 
glassy and his lips tight. He got that way 
once when he had charge of the Office of 
Government Reports, a pre-OWI informa- 
tion agency: Reporters dubbed his Penn- 
sylvania Avenue building “Mellett’s Mad- 
house” and he didn’t like it. 

A New Dealer 
even before the New 
Deal, Mellett holds 
an idealistic belief in 
the common man. He 
has been a widower 
for several years and 
lives alone on a 12- 
acre estate in Alex- 
andria, Va., where he 
plays golf on his own 
course. Incidentally, 
he was born in Wen- 
dell Willkie’s home 
town of Elwood, 
Mellett Ind., but all he can 

remember now of his 
early Hoosier days is that “Old Man 
Willkie had a couple of boys.” 


Civ Servant: William H. McReynolds, 
the President’s efficiency expert on per- 
sonnel, is the only one of the secretive 
six who consistently does the kind of 
staff work the President’s committee en- 
visioned in 1937. A veteran Federal em- 
ploye. he acts as middleman between the 
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White House and Civ. 
il Service. Govern. 
ment bureau chiefs 
phone him all day, 
asking help in some 
reorganization or ad- 
justment. He drafts 
executive orders on 
civil service, and 
though no lawyer he 
knows as much law 
as the best of them. 
Civil service chiefs 
won’t make a major 
appointment without 
talking to him. 

An ex-cowboy and a Kansan, McReyn.- 
olds worked himself up from the lowly 
post of clerk in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. By the time Mr. Roosevelt drafted 
him as administrative assistant, he had 
headed the powerful Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board and served as administrative 
assistant to Secretary -Morgenthau, as- 
signed to goading civil-service veterans 
out of the torpid effects of too many years 
in goverment. 

McReynolds himself at 68 is rather color- 
less. When he talks he tends to mumble. 
Of all the secretive six he is the heaviest 
smoker, burning up three to four packs a 
day. His office is the biggest of all in the 
State Department Building, but will prob- 
ably be cut down soon; Daniels’s accom- 
modations await McReynolds’s retum 
from a trip out of Washington. 


McReynolds 


Concm1ator: James M. Barnes of Illi- 
nois, another newcomer, who became an 
administrative assistant only a month be- 
fore Daniels, is the easygoing soother of 
tempers. Four years a congressman from 
Jacksonville, he was popular on Capitol 
Hill and in the Democratic party. So when 
Barnes was defeated for reelection in 1942, 
Mr. Roosevelt made him his buffer in what 
Barnes terms “nonlegislative disputes” 
among congressmen. Barnes has had sev- 
eral assignments and 
says he likes the work 
fine. 

Barnes is primarily 
a lawyer. He went 
through Illinois Col- 
lege, working sum- 
mers on farms, then 
took a law degree at 
Harvard. In the last 
war he served as a 
Marine private and 


won medals for marks- 
manship. 
Associated Press i Some in Jackson- 
Barnes ville say Barnes lost 


his Congress _ seat 
because he campaigned lackadaisically. 
His friends admit he is no go-getter. But 
none deny Barnes’s charm. Now 44, he 
finds Washington exciting, with its mé- 
lange of reporters, diplomats, legislators, 
and servicemen. Perhaps the best charac- 
terization of Jim Barnes is that of 4 
Jacksonville friend: “He’s just plain. He 
likes people; they like him.” 


















wr A PACKARD INSPECTOR puts 
the final O.K. on a Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engine, he has good 
reason to know that it will do honor to 
the two great names it bears. 


For his is the 70,000th inspection on 
that one engine! 
He knows that every single part has 


met standards of precision never known 
to any automobile manufacturer in 


peacetime. Many of these parts are so — 


incredibly accurate that they must be 
measured down to a few millionths of 
an inch! 


Every Packard-built Rolls-Royce 
wrist pin, for example, is accurate to 
within 1 /40th the thickness of a human 
hair! 

Such microscopic precision used to be 
possible only through slow, patient hand 
craftsmanship. Yet today, Packard is 
building these magnificent fighting en- 


(9° -for the 70,000" and final time! 


gines—finished and fitted and assembled 
like the finest watches—by modern mass- 
production methods! 


In wartime, that means tremendous 
and ever-increasing numbers of the 
world’s best fighting planes for the 
United Nations—British Lancaster and 
Mosquito Bombers, Hurricanes, and 
U. S. Warhawks. 


This same exactitude, this same re- 
lentless striving for the highest stand- 
ards of mechanical perfection, is also the 
watchword in building the huge Packard 
super-marine engines which power the 
Navy’s swift, hit-dnd-run PT boats. 


When the war is won, Packard’s un- 
surpassed knowledge of precision crafts- 
manship in mass-production—plus the 
wartime precision training of its vast 
manpower and supervisory personnel— 


will mean a whole new standard of ex-. 


cellence in peacetime Packard cars. 
Ask the man who owns one 


MRUN RAIDER! Huge 4-motor Lancaster —another bomber using Packard-built Rolls-Royce power! 











HOW TO KEEP YOUR CAR HEALTHY 
Try your Packard dealer’s “car 
health plan.” Ample parts. Skilled 
mechanics (proud of their ODT 
badges). Brand-new 1942 Packard 
Clippers are still available for qual- 
ified buyers—also fine low-mileage 
used cars on which there are no 
sales restrictions. 
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PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 
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Weapon in War, Lever in Peace: 


How Food Rates as World Issue 


Vast Problems Facing 
Forthcoming Parley in U.S.; 
Three New R’s Involved 


Food is probably the most challenging 
problem in postwar planning—any ap- 
proach to organization and correction of 
the questions surrounding it must affect 
and reflect every other economic and politi- 
cal problem raised by the war or left over 
from earlier days. It is significant that our 
government chose food as the first topic 
on which to call a United Nations pre- 
peace conference, which will be held at Hot 
Springs, Va.. in May. And because of the 
high importance of the problem involved, 
Newsweerk’s Postwar Horizons Depart- 
ment this week devotes itself to a back- 
ground survey of the questions awaiting 
the conference. 


Europe and Asia are no strangers to 
famine and plague. In great sections of 
China and India these have been almost 
an annual routine. In Europe the grisly 
history of Want ranges from the black 
plague year of 1349 to the period between 
the last war and this one when starvation 
in Russia took millions of lives. 

The worst of the past, however. 
offers no parallel with the prob- 
lem of the next postwar period. 
No other war spread so far. No 
other war has been so marked 
with planned starvation deliber- 
ately calculated to render whole 
nations impotent. 

Even the herculean task of put- 
ting people back on the land and 
supplying them with seed and 
tools hardly begins to solve the 
problem. Agriculture, like indus- 
try, no longer is regional—a mat- 
ter of growing regional crops to 
feed regional communities. De- 
spite rather general blinduess to 
the fact, agriculture is part of the 
web of international life. In post- 
war studies a loaf of bread is 
recognized as the symbol of vast 
political understandings, as a tool 
comparable to armored divisions 
in guaranteeing future peace. A 
weapon in war, food is even more 
a lever to lift the world out of 
war’s dislocations. : 

For obvious reasons, the Euro- 
pean food problem will need a far 
bigger boost and is of more im- 


mediate concern to the United Nations 
than the Asiatic one. Asia’s very low living 
standard will make it easier for persons 
there to achieve relatively normal condi- 
tions, because normal is not a long way up 


. from the bottom. 


In Europe, food will be the primary and 
immediate necessity as Axis-occupied coun- 
tries are freed. It will be the first thing for 
which 70,000,000 Western Europeans, 50,- 
000,000 European Russians, and the mil- 
lions among the smaller populations of 
Eastern Europe now in German hands will 
plead. 

Even in the United States itself, though 
the fact is little appreciated, our own 
people have never been properly fed. The 
Bureau of Home Economics estimates 
that in the prewar United States only 27 
per cent of the people enjoyed good diets; 
38 per cent had fair ones, and 35 per cent 
had poor ones. These percentages may be 
based on too high a standard of perfec- 
tion, but they illustrate proportions which 
this war will not improve. Obviously, we 
cannot try singlehanded to supply enough 
food from our own larder to give the rest 
of the world what it was accustomed to 
éating before the war. 

Nevertheless, the United States is the 
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Concentrated orange juice, a postwar weapon 
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world’s greatest controlling force in f 
and its postwar responsibility: is propor. 
tionate. No promises we have made in ou 
work to create a genuine United Nations 
involve so many demands or such need for 
collaborative planning as does postwar 
food. One step toward meeting our re. 
sponsibility was setting up the Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Committee up. 
der Herbert H. Lehman (Newswerx, 
Nov. 30, 1942). Another step is the bring. 
ing together of the United Nations food 
delegates who will meet in May. These 
men will not mount into the clouds to 
dream of luxury diets for the world. Their 
concerns are starkly realistic: first, keep 
our Western civilization alive; then, edu- 
cate it to be more intelligent about food. 
The task may be more difficult than the 
immediate one of crushing Germany’s 
armies. The attack will combine the three 
“R’s” of the postwar food campaign: Re. 
lief, Rehabilitation, and Reconstruction. 


Relief: When the war ends, all the 
European nations, with the possible ex. 
ceptions of Germany, Portugal, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, will have endured several 
years of dire malnutrition. As long ago as 
April of 1942 the Society of Friends re. 
ported that the German ration allowance 
for France (occupied and unoccupied 
alike) was 1,116 calories per day. This in 
the face of medical experience showing 
that 1,250 calories a day are essential 
merely for a man to keep alive for a pro- 
tracted period, doing nothing. Any nor- 
mally active person should have at least 
2,500 calories a day. 

In addition, this French calorie allow- 
ance is made up of cereals for more than 
two-thirds of its total. Cereals make energy, 
but they do not contain the “protective” 
elements, the minerals, vitamins, 
and fats obtained from milk, vege- 
tables, and fruit that prevent 
rickets, build up resistance against 
disease, and help the body to 
operate at its best. 

There are no statistics as defi- 

nite as the French ones regarding 

-other occupied countries, but the 
best estimates give good compari- 
sons. Belgians get about the same 
food allowance as the French but 
of even more unhealthy quality. 
because this little northern coun- 
try provides fewer gardens than 
France. It is highly industrialized 
and has little farm land. Poland 
and Greece feebly scrape the bot- 
tom—each the victim of delib- 
erate starvation. ‘ 

Relief may be only a soup 
kitchen and a truckload of bread 
hurried to a Belgian community 
where all food, livestock, farm 
implements, and even the houses 
themselves have been destroyed 
or stolen by the invaders. It will 
be only a bowl of rice or curds 
and a little dried fish for a Chi- 
nese farmer. In Norway it will 
be a piece of meat and some 
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M-H ELECTRONS are coming to 


control the heating of homes — to 
dispense carefree indoor comfort, 
regulate heating effortlessly, to 
air condition rooms. Now M-H 
Electrons are at war, performing 
miracles in planes, tanks and ships 
for our armed forces. These same 


* Listen: ‘JOHN FREEDOM” 
Blue Network Coast to Coast every 

Wednesday, '9:00 to 9:30 P.M. Eastern 
War Time; or see your newspaper. 
"Tbe Most Dramatic Show on the Air” 


/IV EVERY HOME . 


MINNEAPOLIS. HONEYWELL 
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miracles, or modifications of them, 
will be available to home owners 
everywhere after peace comes. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 2826 Fourth Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. In Canada: Toronto, 
Ontario. . . . In Europe: London, 
England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 
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” POSTWAR HORIZONS 





powdered milk to vary the diet. That is the 
Lehman Committee’s first responsibility. 

When the committee was organized it 
was assumed that it would build up great 
stockpiles of “surpluses” to be used later 


in the relief work. But increased domestic’ 


consumption, even under rationing, and 
increased export requirements have 
knocked that assumption into a cocked 
hat. The only surplus in sight in the 
United States at this time is grain. 

The United Nations between them have 
or can get surpluses in grain, coffee, sugar, 
and tea, plus odds and ends of other foods, 
to be available for relief as the occupied 
countries are opened. These are available 
in this country or scattered in warehouses 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Cuba. Whatever meat, 
fruit, and vegetables are distributed must 
be squeezed out of current supplies. 

There is every confidence that the sup- 
plies will be found; that is part of the 
tradition of humanitarianism of this coun- 
try and our Allies. Then -will come the 
problem of getting them where needed. 
Cuban sugar can feed a Frenchman only 
when delivered to him. Food must move 
across oceans, over roads, by rail, on canals. 

The distribution task would appear al- 
most hopeless, except for the fact that the 
same engineers and technicians who solve 
transport problems for the United Na- 
tions’ armies will undoubtedly help plan 
the humane logistics of postwar relief. 


Rehabilitation: Close behind relief 
will march rehabilitation. Simple rehabili- 
tation, the mere job of getting food pro- 
duction restored to some approximation 
of “normal,” will require from one to five 
years, on the average two-crop seasons. 
It will form the basis far more permanent 
reconstruction. 

In the rehabilitation period, the first 
problem is to get the food machinery going 
again, by pouring into freed countries 
tons of seed and replacing destroyed plows 
and livestock and poultry. 

Not all the farmers will be available 
after the war to return to the European 
farms. Local administration of all kinds 
has been methodically destroyed. Many 
farmers will have been absorbed into city 
populations. Millions will be dead. 

This means that even in the temporary 
period of rehabilitation there will have to 
be higher efficiency and in some cases a 
complete change in method—and this 
from a population pushed down to the 
lowest physical point. 

Neither will Europe’s food problem be 
solved, simply by running furrows as of 
old through soil scorched by war or fer- 
tilized with blood. If that alone is done, 
it will mean restoration in large part of 
the roots of an artificial system that con- 
tributed much to the present war. The 
prewar high-cost system of agriculture 
throughout Europe could thrive only be- 
hind high tariff walls. 

It thus is quite probable that if agricul- 
ture is rehabilitated only to its prewar 
state in Europe, the stage will be set for 
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Before and After: Shadings show, from good to bad, the relative agncul- 
tural efficiency prevailing in countries before this war and also indicate . 


another war. If a nation cannot obtain 
food it will try to produce it—no matter 
how unsuited economically for agriculture 
are its land and resources. If it fears that 
its supplies will be cut off by some poten- 
tial enemy, it will attempt to create its 
own food supply at any cost. 

The great food surpluses, for the most 
de will be produced in the Western 


the products of its industries; if the na- 
tions with surplus food accept payment in 
goods from the hungry countries. 


Reconstruction: The most opti- 
mistic see true post-war reconstruction of 
the world’s food problems as the work of 
a generation or more. To be effective, re- 
construction must be more than a rebuild- 
ing of former customs and a reinstatement 
of former habits. At the Hot Springs 
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- - . the amount of assistance the countries will need after the war 
tn their efforts to rehabilitate and reconstruct their food economy 


sessions the emphasis will be on the revi- 
sion of outmoded processes. 

Paramount will be a question students 
of food have asked for more than a cen- 
tury: “Is it possible to marry health and 
agriculture?” Despite their studies, we 
have no real picture of what the world 
ime to eat. The broad estimates de- 


duction of cereals, 90 per cent more meat, 
125 per cent more milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, 125 per cent more vegetable oils, 
$00 per cent more fruits and vegetables. 
Such production would require a revolu- 
tion in all the world’s agriculture, includ- 
ing that of our own. 

In the United States the revolution was 
under way before this war. We can ex- 
pect afterward to go on improving our 
standards with less assistance or advice 


than the rest of the world will need. But 
when we search for examples of changes 
desired in health and food in the world as 
a whole, plenty can be found in this coun- 
try. We have little starvation but much 
malnutrition. Sowbelly and beans, hog 
and hominy are classic examples of bad 
American diets. For years we have ex- 
ported quantities of grain and fruits because 
export was more profitable than educating 
our depressed third to their use. 

Education was not the only lack. As im- 
portant was the lack of means to buy. For 
instance: In 1942 our people had more 
income than ever before, and the income 
was distributed more widely. And what 
happened? In that year of record food 
production—when only 12 per cent of pro- 
duction went out on Lend-Lease and to 
the Army and Navy—“shortages” occurred 
because more people were buying better 
food and they soaked up the surpluses. 

Our own experience shows, therefore, 
that if we mean to reconstruct the food 
supplies of Europe and Asia, we must also 
raise their food standards. European agri- 
culture did not keep pace with the possi- 
bilities in mass production of food. The 
Western Hemisphere increased production 
enormously but did not learn how to get 
all its food to consumers. 

The opening of the prairie land after 
1875 in this country, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and Argentina, brought 
about unprecedented development of 
wheat, meat, and dairy products. A little 
later fruit production became big business 
in the temperate countries. 

These products, grown beyond local de- 
mand, flowed to the European markets. 
Some countries, including Great Britain, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, accepted them because the im- 
ports were cheaper than their own produc- 
tion. Without them, greatly increased pop- 
ulations in those countries could not have 
been supported: as they swung to greater 
industrial work. Only 7 per cent of Brit- 
ain’s entire population worked the soil 
five years ago. 

But only a‘few countries took advantage 
of the surpluses of protective foods in 
other lands. Here is a ranking in de- 
scending order of countries grouped ac- 
cording to the general quality of their 
food supplies prior to this war: 

1—The Scandinavian countries, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, New Zealand, Australia, 
the United States except the Old South. 

2—The United Kingdom, Germany. 

$—France, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Argentina, Italy, our Southern States. 

4—Spain, Portugal, Eastern Europe, 
Turkey, most of Central and South Amer- 
ica. 
5—Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Japan, possibly 
the Netherlands Indies. 

6—Tropical Africa, Brazil, the West 
Indies. 

%—China and India stood at the bot- 
tom. 

These groupings’ are not based on the 
amount of food consumed. Large numbers 


> of Chinese probably stuffed their stomachs 
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HEN those tough U.S. Marines, those 

tough U. S. Coast Guardsmen, those . 
tough U.S. Army boys—hardest boiled fight- 
ers in the world, call the Willys-built Jeep a 
“tough baby” —## must be tough! 


Because these fighting men have seen the 
Willys-built Jeep é# action, where it had to 
take merciless beatings among the hellish 
rocks in Burma. In the bottomless mud of 
Guadalcanal and in the blistering, madden- 
ing sands of Libya and North Africa. And 
they’ve seen it take all they could give it—its 
Go-Devil Engine pumping power into its 
four churning wheels, day after day. 

We know the Willys-built Jeep is a “tough 
baby” because it’s built by brains and hands 
that have built “tough babies” before and 
will build them again. 


Today we are concentrating our entire 
facilities and all-out effort upon the produc- 
tion of modern war equipment for our fight- 
ing forces. 


When the war is over we will again serve 
“the people” with automotive units. In these 
units our intensive first band study of the 
Willys-built Jeep and the Willys “Go-Devil” 
engine, és wer service, will offer exclusive 
advantages. 


When that time comes we hope to count 
upon you as a partner in the thrilling job of 
putting “the people” of post-war America 
back upon truly “post-war” wheels. 
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to capacity yet were poorly fed. The ex- 
cellence of French cooking made the 
French diet often appear better than it 
was. The gauge was health in diets. The 
important fact is that some 80 per cent of 
the world’s population was getting its 
principal nourishment from potatoes and 
cereals. Such eaters don’t live long. They 
get sick easily. Their energy is low. 

By contrast, the healthier people in the 
world take not more than two-fifths, and 
sometimes only one-fifth, of their food in 
cereal form. In this country we consider 
48 per cent cereals the absolute maximum 
for good health. The rest of a decent diet 
is made up of meat, fruit, dairy products, 
and vegetables. 

Poverty in Eastern Europe—the lack 
of means to earn money—created a pre- 
war situation in Rumania that is fairly 
typical. Peasants in that country produced 
on their small farms a large amount of 
butter, milk, and eggs. But because these 
were their “cash crops” which they sold 
to obtain clothes, tax money, and other 
needs, their health level was one of the 
poorest types. 

The same practice in the Balkans has 
been credited with an infant mortality 
rate running from 150 to 200 babies per 
1,000, compared with a rate of slightly 
above 30 in New Zealand and 55 to 60 
in the United States. The Balkans long 
have had the highest tuberculosis death 
rate among European countries. 

Among the Eastern European countries, 






S&S 


Credit Bank 


equipment, 


Agriculture Authority 


Nutrition and Education Office f | 


Study nutrition standards for 
economic and geographic 
areas. Encourage nutrition 
work in all countries. Rush 
education in nutrition. 



















Finance land purchase, 
processing, 
storage, and distribution. 















Adjustment and Marketing 


Encourage production by 
countries to meet their own 
deficiencies. Encourage wider 
consumption of more nutri- 
tious foods. Improve position 
of tenant farmers. Extend pro- 
duction credits. Administer re- 
lief in famine areas. 


a postwar diversification of agriculture 
will not be sufficient. Their peoples will 
have to be educated to eat properly and be 
given funds to provide the means of 
cheapening production so that farmers can 
make enough above their costs to become 
consumers in the general sense as well as 
producers. The Eastern European farmer, 
usually a tenant of a large landowner, is 
not in a greatly different position from 
that of the poor Negro in our own South. 

Even in Western Europe and in the 
United States, larger gaps exist than we 
generally realize between the normal feed- 
ing of people and that of the highest in- 
come groups. The Department of Agri- 
culture made a study of American eating 
habits for the years 1936-40. It found that 
this country could have eaten profitably 
5 per cent more meat, 20 per cent more 
eggs, 80 per cent more milk, 40 per cent 
more citrus fruits and tomatoes, and 140 
per cent more protective vegetables. 

Great Britain is rather well fed but a 
comparable study there indicated far 
greater necessary increases. Some com- 
parisons: fruit, 125 per cent; vegetables, 
90 per cent; milk, 80 per cent; eggs, 55 
per cent; butter, 40 per cent; meats, 30 per 
cent. 

It is easy to see, then, that food im- 
provement is not alone a matter of lifting 
the level of the countries we normally 
consider as backward. It is, in the end, 
virtually a change in manner of living. 
The shipping of tractors into the wheat- 








Commodity Agreements 
Board 


Handle commodity 
agreements covering 
food, minerals, cotton, 
petroleum, etc. Form 
stabilization pools. Dis- 
tribute emergency relief 
supplies. Build up stock 
pools of livestock, feed, 
etc., to be sold to de- 
pressed regions. 


Administration 


ports. 


Set up 
guides. 


Development Board 


Plan land reclamation, 
power projects, rail, road, 
and water transport, and 
industrialization, and de- 
velop markets. 


Bureau of Statistics and 
Economics 
Put out weather and crop re- 
Make economic analy- 
ses. Take agricultural censuses. 
standard | statistical 
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growing regions of Transylvania will not 
accomplish much in the long run unley 
modernization of food production ens 
bles the little fellow to trade his labor a 
a hired hand for more and better food fo 
his own peasant family. 

Norway has always shipped fish through 
out Europe. But it can resume its fishing 
role (and its imports of meat and vege 
tables) only if the tariff laws of other coun. 
tries permit their peoples to buy Nor. 
wegian fish at prices they can afford. 

We are the world’s greatest exporter of 
‘lard and dried fruits. But foreigners can 
buy them only if they can exchange some. 
thing for them, only if our own national 
policy encourages markets here and in 


' other countries for the things that pay for 


the lard and fruit. 

Question: What does this do to the old- 
line tariff policies which we led the way in 
building up? Answer: Secretary Cordell 
Hull has pointed the way to tearing them 
down (see page 30). 

To work out a practical postwar food 
program we must avow and emphasize 
some principles that have been largely 
suppressed or ignored. Food in peacetime 
is something for a country’s welfare, not 
primarily a means to political or economie 
ends.’ Food is nourishment for human | 
bodies, not a bargaining point at confer — 
ence tables. Agriculture is a partner with | 
industry, not a competitor. Food is no — 
a weapon in the war of tariffs. 

If these bases of understanding can be 
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Institute of Sciences and 
Technology 


Handle all operations to im- 
prove production and breeds. 
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9-INCH HAWSER 


ON AN 
URGENT MISSION 


* : 


In modern warfare, anything can be critically important— 
even a piece of rope. So urgently did our forces at an overseas 
station need two massive coils of 9-inch hawser that they were 
turned over to TWA for immediate delivery by air transport. 
This shipment of rope had top priority. 


The coils each measured 4% by 5 feet. To get them through 
the two-foot hatch of the Army Stratoliner, TWA operations 


‘ men had natives uncoil the stiff rope at full length. Then, tug- 


ging in rhythm, the workers fed it through the forward open- 
ing, neatly re-coiling it inside. And the Stratoliner delivered 
the 2300 pounds of top priority rope on time. 


Each day, in emergency over-ocean transport service for 
the Army's Air Transport Command, TWA men are devoting 
experience gained in commercial airline operation to the 


urgent needs of a nation at war. 


TWA Services Performed for the Armed Forces: Over-Ocean Air Transport 
Operations—Military Aircraft Modification—Army Aircraft Mechanic, Radio 
- Operator and Radio Mechanic Training—4-Engine Flight Crew Training— 
Communications Engineering Projects—North American Air Cargo Service. 
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The soda fountain operator 
plays an important part in 
safeguarding the health in his 
community. If he is careful to 
properly sanitize each glass or 
utensil after use he can he a 
great help in preventing the 
spread of contagious illness. 


Of course, the operator who 
serves’ you in a Dixie Cup is 
taking no chances with your 
health — for the same cup is 
never used twice. 
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“ are helping to protect the 


nation’s health in war-time 


The soda fountain is the most popular of all 
American gathering spots. Here young and old 
come together for their favorite refreshments. 
When each is served in a fresh Dixie or Vortex 
cup there is no question of how thorough the 
dishwashing, because they are used but once. 





Men and women in our armed forces must be 
protected from contagion while off duty just 
as surely as while they are in camp. Dixie 
Cups can eliminate most of the danger of 
mouth contact with anything that has touched 
the lips of others. 























On many fronts, on trains, in the air, in offices, war 
plants and public buildings, in the camps... Dixies 
are helping to protect the health of America’s war- 
riors, workers and civilians. The paper cup has truly 
become a war-time necessity. Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups, 
Pac-Kups — products of 
Dixie -Vortex Company 


ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 





established, the reconstruction program 


will become possible. Whether they cap 
be will be indicated at the forthcoming 


conference. 


Prospects: When the United Nations 
get together, then, in order to discuss food 
the delegates must consider in some de. 
gree almost every question to be faced in 
the postwar world. The world has become 
so small that no one can pick up one topic 
and say: “We will consider this thing en. 
tirely by itself.” 

Whatever the topic, it has to be as. 
sumed that out of the war will come both 


. the overwhelming will and the organize. 


tion to make international cooperation 
between peoples work. Without that re. 
sult, the preliminary conferences might as 
well not be held. What the ultimate or. 


ganization for food will be called is relg.-: 


tively unimportant at this time. For con. 
venience sake it might be called a United 
Nations Food Board. 

The board would not be a Super Or. 
ganization ordering the United States and 
other countries to do this or that or not 
to do another thing. It would be an ad- 
ministering agency to handle jobs that all 
the powers agree need to be done. 

On page 48 is a chart that outlines some 
of the functions of a UNFB. It would 
have a political job and an economic one. 
Food is one of the problems that would 
be under the economics section. The chart 
illustrates how bank credits, labor, health, 
transport, among other subjects, rank 
equally with food. In working out the 
food program, details of operations for the 
other sections will become more clear. 

None of the authorities interviewed in 
preparing this survey expect the food con- 
ference, or any other conference, to work 
out a perfect way of life for the world o 
for any one country. What is evident, 
however, is a strong conviction that the 
conditions the world experienced before 
this war were less than the minimum for 
security for the nonaggressive countries. 
Nationalism in its many varying forms 
made the world too weak to defend itself. 
The hope is that, by planning now, enough 
can be gained to prevent repetition of this 
weakness. 

In the planning for the food conference, 
our government’s representatives stand 


-firm against ‘pulling down the American 


standard of living to the level to which it 
is hoped to raise the standards of less for- 
tunate countries. The early relief phase 
will find this country tightening its own 
belt to squeeze out the minimum needed 
in countries that face rehabilitation with 
nothing to eat or to plant. In the longer 
range programs, our surpluses will cor 
tinue to go where they are needed. But 
this distribution will be secondary to the 
job of assisting other countries with loans, 
technical advice, and the type of scientific 
research which in the United States, a 
‘just one example, has developed a special 
type of corn for each corn-raising county. 
Out of all that should come a new era 2 


the production. of man’s basic food needs. 
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‘“‘“No good to you—or to Uncle Sam”’ 


Wheels out of line—undue tire wear—suddenly, 
BLOWOUT! Then what do. you do, Mr. Driver? 
BETTER TO HAVE HAD THE WHEELS ALIGNED! 


Burnt-out lamp bulb— faulty vision—SMASH- 
UP by night! Costly to repair, even if possible, Car 
Owners! BETTER TO HAVE KEPT THAT HEADLIGHT 
GLOWING! 


A new battery — new spark plugs—or other re- 
placement— before it’s TOO LATE! Perhaps too 
late to get replacement at all, Friend Motorist. BETTER 
WHAT YOU NEED—NOW—THAN “TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE”! 


Yes, conditioning, adjusting, repairing, replacing 
—or, in due time, COLLAPSE! Don’t “lock the barn 
door after the horse is stolen.” BETTER THE OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION THAN THE POUND OF CURE—IF CURABLE! 


There is the simple logic of car conservation. ... 
You can’t escape it... . You must take care of your 
car—on time—in order to keep on driving. ... You 
must have car service—thorough service—frequent 
service—skillful service—in order to save your car 

for yourself and your family. ... And in order to do 


your part to keep America mobile—to preserve its 
vital transportation. 


The leading automobile service organization in 
the world is ready to help you... . It is equipped 
and skilled to service any car of any make. ... More 
Americans are using it than use any other service 


- group. ... That organization is the CHEVROLET 


DEALERS. See your Chevrolet dealer... . Let him 


help you make your car outlast the war. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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* x x BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x * * 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER | 
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Obtain Good Used 


— CMe? 


Addressing Machine 
Without Priority 


Neither the All-Fibre 
Typewriteable Address Cards nor used 
Elliott Addressing Machines require 
any priority. 

Write today on your business 
letterhead for .information on used 
machines and literature on the advan- 
tages of the Elliott Typewriteable Ad- 
dress Card method. » 





THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.« «for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing . . . Disbursements . . . Collections... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Urilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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President Ismet Inénii: Turkey may take the plunge into war 







International 


- Proud Turks Veer to Allies 
as the Winds of War Shift 


Neutrality Loses Appeal 
for Hardheaded Inénii Regime 
With Europe Now a Fort 


The alarms of war constantly echo in 
those two nervous neutrals, Spain and 
Turkey, and when some new move is im- 
pending, tension rises at both ends of the 
Mediterranean. Last week in the wake of 
the four-day Hitler-Mussolini conference 
there were signs in both Madrid and An- 
kara that something was brewing again. 

The Spanish mended their fences, politi- 
cal and diplomatic. General Franco traveled 
to the Pyrenees frontier and there in- 
spected the fortifications that can be 
threatened by only one army in the world, 
the Wehrmacht. At the same time, Count 
Francisco Gomez Jordana, Spanish For- 
eign Minister, made a speech in which he 
offered in effect Spain’s good services in 
negotiating peace between Washington 
and London and Berlin. 

In Turkey, diplomats and soldiers cocked 
a wary eye toward the Balkans. The 
Fiihrer followed up his meeting with the 
Duce by conferring with Premier An- 
tonescu of Rumania and Regent Horthy 
of Hungary. He had previously talked 
with -King Boris of Bulgaria, and in 
that country the portents of action cast 
long shadows. Sotir Janeff, head of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of Parliament 
and a violent pro-German, was assas- 





sinated. Rioting broke out in the streets. 
The government radio proclaimed that 
Bulgaria would soon “assume important 
functions in the new Europe.” 

All these signs pointed to the eastern 
rather than to the western end of the 
Mediterranean as the explosive theater. 
That put the spotlight on Turkey. In any 
Balkans move by either the Allies or the 
Axis, Turkey occupies the key spot. On 
what course that move takes may depend 
much of the major development of the 
war. As background for coming events, 
Newsweek gives the following analysis 
from a correspondent who has just left 
Turkey: 

Turkey’s strategic potentialities have 
undergone a full revolution in the last two 
years. Early in 1941 after the Nazis over- 
ran the Balkans, the burning question in 
Ankara was: “Will Germany attempt to 
invade the Middle East by driving across 
Turkey and will the Turks help or join 
her?” Later, the question was: “Will Ger- 
many try to reach Russia’s Caucasus 
through Turkey?” And last summer, it 
was: “Will Turkey be engulfed by the 
German pincers advancing through the 
Caucasus into Iran and through Egypt to 
Suez?” But today, those are dead issues. 
The danger of a German invasion of the 
Middle East has permanently passed. 

Now, the two vital questions are: (1) 
Will the Germans attack Turkey with the 
limited objective of occupying Turkish 
Thrace down to the Straits of Bosporus 
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WHY IS A NUT? 


There is only one prime reason for a nut. 


That is to fasten something to eomething else 
in a manner which permits removal when nec- 
essary or desirable. 


The job of a nut is to hold. 


If it doesn’t — if it slips under shock, loosens 
under vibration, breaks under strain or stress 
~ it fails in its main purpose. 


Here you see an Elastic Stop Nut. 


This nut has never to our knowledge failed in 
service, 


The reason is an elastic “locking ring” inserted 
in the top which grips any standard bolt with 
an oil- and water-proof seal and eliminates all 
axial play and wobbling. 


Therefore, these nuts “stay put.” 


Things last longer, serve better, require less 
service as a result. 


Our factories have turned out billions of these 
nuts and we do not know of a single one that 


has failed to do its job better than any other 
similar fastening. 


LOCKED in SEALED at 
place on bolt top to protect 
by grip of tough --——._—_ working threads 
locking collar from corrosion 
HOLDS nut 
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ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Exastic Stop NuT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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54 ABROAD 
and the Dardanelles as a defensive stra- 
tegic move in order to round out their 
European fortress and eliminate a potential 
bridgehead into Europe? (2) Or will the 
Turks act first and join the United Nations 
against Hitler? 


Turkey’s leaders are well aware of the 


change in their country’s position. There is 
also a growing feeling that decisive opera- 
_ tions will take place in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, that a real invasion of Europe 
will come through the Balkans where the 
Axis is handicapped by poor communica- 
tions, and that one way or another Turkey 
will be drawn into the melee. President 
~ Ismet Inénii was wiser than most people 
realized when he told the National As- 
sembly last autumn that Turkey was near- 
er war than ever before. 

If there should be an Anglo-American 
invasion of Greece, or just Crete, while 
Turkey stayed neutral or if the Germans 
should believe such an invasion imminent, 
there is an even chance that they would 
move into Turkish Thrace as a counter- 
thrust. It is unlikely that the Turks would, 
in that case, be able to prevent the Ger- 
mans from taking Istanbul. It would be 
military folly to concentrate the bulk of 
the Turkish Army in Thrace where it 
might be trapped; there is no bridge across 
the Straits and ferryboats are scare. 

President Inénii, his Commander-in- 
chief, Marshal Fevzi Chakmak, and most 
of his ministers have until recently been 
convinced that Turkey’s interests lay in 
neutrality. Taken as a group, these men 
are highly intellectual and realistic with a 
strong strain of cynicism. At all times, they 
have considered that Turkey’s interest 
would be better served by an Allied, rather 
than an Axis, victory. But they believed 
that the war would end in a stalemate and 
a compromise peace, with Turkey occupy- 
ing the enviable position of a neutral. 

During the past year, however, the con- 
viction has slowly hardened in their minds 
that the Allies are going to win the war 
outright, that the position of a neutral 
won’t be so enviable after all. 

They know how unsteady Germany’s 
_ position is in the Balkans because con- 
fidential documents admitting Nazi wor- 
ries have disappeared from the German 
Embassy and have circulated freely in An- 
kara. Their talks with Balkan diplomats 
have convinced them that Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and probably even Bulgaria would 
give an Anglo-American army free passage 
should it advance through the Balkans, 
while the Greeks and Serbs would rise to 
support it. 

There is now a chance of Turkey coming 
into the war whenever—this year or next— 
two conditions are fulfilled. Firstly, the 
Axis must finally be expelled from Tu- 
nisia, thus facilitating direct shipments by 
sea to the Eastern Mediterranean area. 
Secondly, British-American forces must in- 
vade, or be ready to invade, Europe 
Turkey must see plenty of Allied men, 
tanks, planes, and ships concentrated to 
the south of her, or actually moving to the 
attack, before she will promise to act. 








Turkish military circles add that Turk- 
ish and Anglo-American strength might 
complement each other excellently if the 
invasion took place in Greece. Turkish 


ports and land communications are too 


poorly developed to permit the handling 


of great numbers of men in a hurry. But 
Anglo-American seapower could carry men 
and supplies to Greek ports while air 
forces, operating from the numerous air- 
dromes which British engineers have built 
for Turkey since 1989, could cover the 
operation from Anatolia and at the same 
time blast Axis communications through- 
out the Balkans. The Turkish Army would 
meanwhile be on the defensive against 
Germany and perhaps Bulgaria, which, 
though it might be kind to Anglo-Ameri- 
can invaders, would still like to fight the 
Turks. 

What kind of an ally would Turkey 
make? What would she contribute to the 
United Nations? f 

The Turks have an army of about 
1,500,000 men which has been kept almost 
fully mobilized since Germany invaded the 
Balkans. Its officers are well trained, and 
well dressed, with wasp waists and padded 
shoulders; while the soldiers wear a kind 
of sackcloth with unhemmed, raveling 
edges. The army is short on transport, 
tanks, artillery, and airpower and long on 
heroic tradition, the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and a disregard of individual human life 
which certainly at least equals that of 
the Russians. oe 

The Turkish Army probably would bé 
an effective defensive instrument, but con- 
sidering its lack of mobility and striking 
power it is doubtful whether it could oper- 


. ate effectively on the offensive more than 


a few hundred miles from its bases. ~ 
More than a score of British and Amer- 


Newsweek 
Kingsley Wood: Tough on Taxpayers 


ican Valentine and Stuart tanks recently 
arrived in Turkey and a steady flow 
should continue. Some of these tanks had 
been used by the British as far away as 
Bengasi. Others were brand new and had 
been shipped direct from America via 
Basra. A Turkish tank school, with a half 
dozen British instructors, now operates 
near Ankara. 

The Turkish Air Force also is being 
steadily reinforced by modern British and 
American planes. Churchill was escorted 
by twenty new Turkish Air Force Hurri- 
canes when he flew over Turkish territory, 
But the Turks have a long way to go be- 
fore they can hope to stay in the air with 
the Germans. 

The Turks will probably get some 
tanks, planes, and other war materials 
from Germany during the next few months 
if the Germans want chrome, which they 
will get in exchange, badly enough to 
make the sacrifice. Actually the Turks al- 
ready have one German Mark IV tank 
captured by .the British and shipped to 
the Turks for target practice some months 
ago. It arrived at a Southern Turkish port 
with a gaping hole made by the shell 
which killed the driver and the floor still 
covered with blood-stains, much to the 
delight of the Turks. 

Artillery, trucks, jeeps, ammunition, 
etc., also are arriving from Britain and 
America, British instructors scattered 
throughout the country recently were sup- 
plemented by a half-dozen American Army 
officers to teach the Turks to use their 
new equipment. They also teach tactics 
and Commando methods, give lectures at 
the staff college, advise on transport ques- 
tions, and help at port administration. 
The instructors say that the Turks are 
good manipulators. They easily learn to 
fly an airplane and drive a tank, but they 
are poor mechanics. It is a most difficult 
problem to teach them to maintain their 
equipment: 

Generally speaking, Turkey is getting as 
much in armaments and other imports as 
it can handle at present through its two 
southern ports of Mersin and Iskenderun, 
formerly Alexandretta, the only ones 
which Allied ships can reach as long as the 
Axis occupies the Dodecanese-Aegean 
Islands opposite Smyrna and the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. : 


Beer, 20 Cents 


The red dispatch box lay again on the 
government bench. Another year of wear 
had left its mark on the battered edges. 
Another year of war had left a harder im- 
pression on the rows of figures hidden in- 


side. When Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor. 


of the Exchequer, opened it to present his 
fourth budget, the House of Commons 
awaited the worst. 

Sir Kingsley said that the Treasury 
planned to spend $23,024,000,000 in the 
fiscal year of 1943-44, as compared with 
$21,144.000.000 the year before. Out of this 
total, the British people were to put up 2 
all forms of levies $11,628.000.000 or more 
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THE BRITISH CALL THIS VULTEE DIVE BOMBER THE “VENGEANCE”... In 
the U. S. Army Air Force it’s known as the A-31 ... Each ship gets its first bomb load 
months earlier, due to the time originally saved by Kodak’s Matte Transfer method. 


Kodalk’s new photographic method 


gets planes into production 60 days sooner 


du human hand may err, or the 
mind may wander. But a photograph 
allows no mistakes. The hand, in 
transferring a tedious, detailed me- 
chanical drawing, is slow—while a 
photograph is quickly made. 

These two facts are the key to an- 
other “industrial revolution” which 
has come within the last year—lopping 
from two to four months from the time 
necessary to put an airplane, of a new 
design, into production. 


How it’s done 


Kodak perfected Matte Transfer Paper 
—a means of applying a photographic 
emulsion to other surfaces. At the air- 
craft factory, under “safe” red light, 
the transfer paper is cemented to a 
| sheet of metal—then the paper base is 


stripped away, leaving the emulsion. 
If desired, this metal may be a sheet 
of structural aluminum which is used 
in constructing an airplane. The metal 
is a “printing surface” capable of be- 
coming a photographic print. 


Drawing on metal 


In the meantime, the designer’s 
draughtsmen are at work on another 
sheet of metal, making their mechani- 
cal drawing of an airplane part. The 
metal sheet on which they work has 
a coating of Kodak’s fluorescent lac- 
quer. This lacquer glows, with a blue 
light, in the presence of X-rays—ex- 


IN SCORES OF OUR AIRCRAFT FACTO- 
RIES, the designers make their original draw- 
ings on metal coated with Kodak's fluorescent 
lacquer. These are then transferred, photo- 
graphically, to structural metal “sensitized” by 
the Matte Transfer process—metal which may 
be used to build a full-scale test model plane. 


"X-ray printing” 

The finished drawing sheet is exposed 
to X-rays, and placed in contact with 
the sensitized aluminum. The result 
is a life-size photograph of the draw- 
ing on the metal. Another method 
widely employed is conventional pho- 
tographic copying and enlarging— 
using Matte Transfer Paper to produce 
a printing surface on metal. 

With either method, Matte Transfer 
Paper brings the speed and accuracy 
of photography. Months are saved— 
and the planes so vital to victory roll 
that much more quickly off the pro- 
duction line... Eastman Kodak 


cept where the pencil lines black it out., Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





Baap 


Many heroic deeds on both military and pro- 
duction fronts are simply reported in terse 
statements of fact. Others, for strategic rea- 
sons, cannot be revealed at all. It must be 
thus until the war is won. 

Much of the daily activities within AAC 
factories would make thrilling reading .. . 
our products are in the thick of this fight. 
AAC Hydraulic Systems are vital parts of 
many of the Allies’ most deadly warplanes. 






























AAC Radio Equipment is handling a large 


part of essential communications between 


ground and air... between far-flung outpost 
bases and the planes they guide to their tasks. 

In creating such products our people are 
all very conscious of their responsibility. And 
the great strides they are making in research, 
engineering and precision manufacture are 
sure to be important news in the better 


world after Victory. Aircraft Accessories 


Corporation... Burbank, California; Kansas 
City, Kansas; New York, N. Y.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Slater, Missouri. 







AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
Hydraulic Aircraft Controls Jom: Precision Radio Equipment 
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than 50 per cent of expenditures, whereas 
the American taxpayers’ total burden will 
cover only 34 per cent of Federal expenses 
in 1943-44. 

Sir Kingsley did not propose to give the 
income-tax screw another turn. For the 
yast two years, Britain’s 7,000,000 income- 
ax payers have been paying a basic income 
tax of 50 per cent plus heavy surtaxes on 
higher incomes. Instead, the Chancellor 
invoked another tremendous boost in in- 
direct taxation. Excise duties, customs, en- 
tertainment, and telephone taxes all came 
in for stringent increases. 

The traditional whipping boys of taxa- 
tion: beer, whiskey, and tobacco, took a 
beating. A package of twenty. cigarettes 
hereafter will cost 46 cents; a pint of beer, 
2 cents; a bottle of whiskey, $5.07 (if ob- 
tamable at all). The tax on tickets to 
theaters, movies, and sporting events, now 
ranging from 35 to 50 per cent, also is to be 
raised, but details have not yet been an- 
nounced. ; 


Shades of the Incas 


Five centuries ago, before the Inca civ- 
ilization was destroyed by the Spanish 
conquistadores, Peru’s agricultural wealth 
| almost equaled its riches in gold. From 
“the river-veined gorges of the Amazon to 
the terraced peaks of the Andes, copper- 
faced Indians worked the fertile farms 
parceled out to each clan by the Sapa 
Inca, or chief. Money was unknown to the 
Peruvians; each paid tribute in labor—one- 
third to the Sun (church); one-third to 
the Inca (state); and one-third was re- 
turned to the farmers for their own needs. 

Although disobedience meant death, 
and all but the aged and infirm were 
forced to work, the Children of the Sun 
were protected from want by a vast pa- 
ternalistic system. Part of the state's 
share of the crops of maize, potatoes, co- 
coa, peppers, and cotton was stored in 
royal depots, one for each village. Then 
if calamities destroyed the crops, the pop- 
ulation was supported from the state ware- 
houses, to which each Indian had given 
part of his harvest. 

In the palatial Government Palace in 
Lima last week, Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace flattered the modern descendants 
of the Inca tribes by comparing the an- 
cient storehouses with the “ever-normal 
granary” set up under his own direction 
as part of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. “Although the silos built 
by the Incas . . . have disappeared,” Wal- 
lace declared, “the idea helped the United 
States to solve one of its worst economic 
crises.” A world granary acting as a con- 
trol system for the distribution of farm 
produce, would, the Vice President added, 
have “great repercussions in the world 
economic system.” 

Following a spectacular Peruvian wel- 
come, in which he was called hombrazo 
(very much of a man) Wallace concluded 
his ree bse’ yet goncrgys Manuel 

do y Ugarteche and went air to 
Quito, Ecuador. , 








Captain Beachcomber 


Capt. Alec Stratford Cunningham-Reid 
is a tall, handsome, curly-haired chap, once 
an ornament of the more esoteric sections 
of London society, who somehow or other 
got himself elected an M.P. He has en- 
joyed great unpopularity in Parliament 
that rose to a peak during the Battle of 
Britain when it developed that Cunning- 





International 
Cunningham-Reid was spanked 


ham-Reid was visiting Doris Duke Crom- 
well in Honolulu. Last week during an 
attack on Brendan Bracken, Minister of 
Information, whom he charged with bun- 
gling British propaganda abroad, Cunning- 
ham-Reid launched into the United States. 

He found it “most regrettable that 


_ Americans have a perverted view of British 


” 


achievements and British aims . . .” and ex- 
pressed his conviction that the American 
people today “would undoubtedly be 
dominated by Germany, if it were not for 
the little incident known as the Battle of 
Britain.” He ascribed to “the glamorous 
Sen. Mrs. Clare Luce” a desire to see the 
United States dominate postwar aviation. 

As Bracken rose to rebut these “care- 
fully distilled insults about the United 
States,” his face glowed and his bushy red 
hair bristled. When he was through with 
Cunningham-Reid’s “slimy speech,” the 
House cheered, especially when Bracken, 
praising the work of American correspond- 
ents in London, made the point that they 
had not been “beachcombing in Honolulu” 
during the Battle of Britain. 


Chapter Umpteen 


The French outside France continued 
last week to struggle painfully toward 
unity. In London General de Gaulle’s 
French National Committee met to con- 
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sider the proposals submitted by General 
Giraud. They drew up counterproposals 
and ordered General Catroux—now appar- 
ently permanently saddled with the job of 
go-between—to return to take them back 
to North Africa. In Algiers Giraud said 
that he would retire from the scene on the 
day that he planted the Tricolor in Metz. 
He repeated what has come to be one of 
his favorite remarks: “I know nothing of 
politics,” and said he had only one mission 
—to represent French sovereignty, guard 
French overseas interests, keep in contact 
with metropolitan France, and build an 
Army -with the “will and the means” to 
fight. : 

Meanwhile Admiral Georges Robert, 
French Commissioner at Martinique, 
whose actions generally reflect extreme 
stubbornness lightly touched with insanity, 
put in his 30 centimes’ worth. In a state- 
ment to the Associated Press he said in 
effect that the West Indies islands under 
his control would join the Allies as soon 


- as a new French government was formed 


—presumably by Giraud and de Gaulle. 


Mystery of the Missing 


On Sept. 17, 1940, the Red Army organ 
Red Star reported that there were about 
10,000 officers among 181,000 Polish pris- 
oners held by Russia. When the bulk of 
these prisoners were released under the 
Polish-Russian agreement of July 1941, 
only a few hundred officers were among 
those freed. The Poles couldn’t find out 
what had happened to the rest. 

A fortnight ago the Germans proclaimed 
that in the region of Smolensk they had 
unearthed mass graves containing the 
corpses of 10,000 Polish officers slaught- 
ered by the Russians. Last week Lt. Gen. 
Marjan Kukiel, Minister of War in the 
Polish government-in-exile, announced that 
his government had asked the Red Cross 
to investigate the German charges by dis- 
patching representatives to the spot. 


End of an Episode 


His real name was Jacques van den 
Dreschd, but in Paris, Moscow, and Mex- 
ico City the 39-year-old mystery man 
lurked behind the aliases of Jacques Mor- 
nard and Frank Jackson. Born in Persia 
of Belgian parents, “Jackson” was de- 
scribed. successively as a_ secret-service 
agent, an international spy, and a Trotsky- 
ite journalist. In the latter role, he shared 
Leon Trotsky’s Mexican exile until Aug. 
30, 1940, when he killed him with a blow 
from his alpenstock. Before he died, Trot- 
sky murmured: “Jackson was either a 
member of the GPU or a Fascist.” 

Last week the Mexican authorities ren- 
dered their own opinion in the case of 
Jacques van den Dreschd. On April 16, 
two years and eight months after the 
brutal crime, Trotsky’s killer learned his - 
fate. For the assassination of one of the 
greatest revolutionists of modern times, - 
“Jackson” was sentenced to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. 
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Eleventh Hour Aid for Farms 
Fails to Soothe Man With Hoe 


Too Little and Too Late 
Formula Adopted on Manpower; 
Machinery Needs Unsolved 


The war-production job had been pretty . 


well licked—for tanks and planes and guns. 
But last week as spring moved across the 
Corn Bélt another phase of production 
just as vital to the war effort was haunting 
farmers and disturbing the nation in gen- 
eral. This was the problem of how to plant 
and harvest 10,000,000 more acres of crops 
this year than last without nearly enough 
manpower and machinery on the farms 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 18). 

In moves that verged on the spectacular, 
the government sought to provide the man- 
power. The new job freeze order (see page 
26) will tend to keep farm workers from 


going to war factory jobs, but it did not 
add to the farm labor supply. As for 
machinery—time had slipped by, and it 
was already too late to do much about it 
for this season. 

Among the moves to bring in new 
farm hands: 


1—Congress appropriated $26,100,000 
($13,900,000 less than requested) to be 
used for training, housing, and transport- 
ing a land army of 3,500,000 to be known 
as the United States Crop Corps. It will 
be composed of women, townspeople, stu- 
dents, submarginal farmers, and imported 
foreign labor. 


2—Arrangements were made to import 
50,000 farm workers from Mexico, 10,000 
from the Island of Jamaica, 5,000 from the 
Bahama Islands (first of the latter arrived 


last week) to be part of the food army. 
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8—Announcement was made that 360, 
000 women over 18 will be recruited for 
farm work—10,000 of them for year. 
round work, 50,000 for seasonal work of ¢ 
month or more, 300,000 for short-time 
emergency jobs. The 60,000 in the Wom. 
en’s Land Army will wear a uniform of 
dark blue overalls and jackets, light blue 
shirts, and two-tone blue caps with red, 


_ white, and blue insignia. Women going to 


farms for year-round work will receive 
from three to six weeks’ training at land 
grant colleges, or equivalent farm training. 


4—Continued migration of farmers from 
submarginal land to more productive areas 
will be encouraged, although the Farm 
Security Administration which has been 
conducting such migrations for the past 
several months was fighting for its life 
last week . 


A fortnight earlier President Roosevelt 
had told farm organization leaders that 
the Army would transfer soldiers over 38 
to inactive status in the reserve if they 
would 80. to work on farms; that men 38 
to 45 in “nondeferrable” occupations and 
thousands of the 2,000,000 experienced 
4-F men would be urged by their draft 
boards to take farm jobs or face induction, 
and that conscientious objectors might be 
told to work on farms. 

Thus the wheels were set in motion 


Sapoctated Brees phots 


... get their first meal in an Everglades camp and make themselves at home before ssaiieted Florida’s bean crop 





COVERS LIKE A TENT 


WITH TODAY's manpower shortage and time 
shortage in which to supervise available man- 
power: ...with today’s hectic pace and swift changes 
... nothing is so fitting as a fidelity bond that cov- 
ers all employees Jéke a tent. 

For today it is difficult to foresee where losses 
may occur. Experience, bitter experience, shows 
that they can—and do—occur even where the cul- 


prit has mo direct contact with money or material. 

And for precisely this reason farsighted exec- 
utives have found The Maryland blanket fidelity 
bond a worthwhile investment—an investment 
definitely keyed to the times. 

The Maryland writes fidelity bonds in many 
forms. Ask your agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, jor business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 




































i achievements in construction en- 
gineering have added a new chapter to 
the great story of American war effort—ship- 
yards, air bases, military highways, military. 
camps. Thousands and thousands of men and 
shovels, tractors, trucks, concrete mixers, 
great dredges—all at full speed. On every 
one of these projects, rubber has performed 
important tasks. 

Dredge sleeves and suction hose on dredg- 
ing equipment, suction and discharge hose 
on pumps, pneumatic hose on drills and ham- 
mers, oxyacetelyn hose for cutting and weld- 
ing structural steel—all in constant use. Con- 
veyor belts for spoilage excavation and for 
handling sand, rock and concrete aggregates, 
rubber transmission belts for shop machinery, 
water hose, packing, gaskets, air hose for 
divers, and even plumbing accessories, com- 
ptise some of the many mechanical rubber 
products required on these jobs. 

Prompt replacement of rubber items and 
ever available service were and are vital to - 
scheduled completion of these projects. 
Backed by factory technical assistance, the 
contribution of Republic Distributors to 
these projects.cannot be overestimated. 





















































































Your Republic Distributor bas the know- 
ledge and facilities to provide advantages 
of supply and service availablein no other 
way on your needs for mechanical rubber 
and other equipment. Utilize bis services 
fully. His display of the Republic Dis- 
tributor Emblem is your assurance of his 
qualifications. 
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toward easing the manpower pinch in the 
food-production program. As for machin. 
ery, no definite policy had been announced. 
The President, however, had said that the 
War Production Board made a mistake in 
curtailing farm machinery output. 


Significance-—~— 


But even on farm manpower, nobody i in 
the government started to act until it was 
almost too late. Warnings had been issued 
repeatedly by farm leaders that the land 
was being depopulated by the armed sery- 
ices and by men going into higher-paid war 
industry. Finally, last week, the Food Ad- 
ministration looked at the fact that 7 per 
cent fewer hired hands were on farms April 
1 than a year ago (although the average 
farm wage of $56.84 a month, plus room 
and board, was the highest on record) , and 
the realization dawned that something had 
to be done. The planting season already 
was here, soon would come the harvest, 
and the nation had undertaken to raise 
8 per cent more food than last year. 

One of the things that had helped send 
an estimated 2,000,000 men away from 
the farms was the stigma of cowardice that 
small communities attached to men who 
stayed at home. In several communities 
petitions were circulated demanding that 
expert farmers of draft age be immediately 
inducted. Afraid of local opinion many of 
the hired hands and farm operators who 
would have stayed on the job chose to 
enlist, or at least went to the cities to get 


_ war jobs. 


The government’s program for recruit- 
ing the land army was not greeted by 
farmers as any manpower cure-all. They 
objected to green hands. They pointed out 
that an inexperienced worker could do 
great damage to precious, almost irreplace- 
able machinery. Surveys last week showed 
that Southern farmers were not looking 
to Washington for their farmhands; Mid- 
dle West farmers didn’t care much for the 


_idea either. In both regions they expected 


to fill in some of the gaps with local boys 
who knew the difference between a neck- 
yoke and a doubletree. 


It was a tough prospect. But the Ameri-_ 


can farmer is an ingenious individual, 
used to doing things for himself. He will 
use makeshifts, patch up his old machin- 
ery, work longer and harder and utilize 
some of the help from the government’s 
land army if he sees it will really help him. 
So he will come pretty close to doing the 
job that has been cut out for him, feeding 
the world. At least that is what the dirt 
farmers in the grain belt say—and their 
voices are what count. 


Rail Rate Line Held 
America’s trucking czars watched Wash- 
ington last week with a tenseness like 
that of a man awaiting his turn in a den- 
tist’s chair. The industry developed the 
“who’s next” jitters after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by a 6-to-5 vote, 
performed a major financial operation 00 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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Tired, soldier? 


Of course you are, poor kid. Doing about three 
people’s work now, aren’t you? With Thelma an 
army nurse and Bill in the navy, you’ve been file 
clerk and office boy as well as secretary, recep- 
tionist, and office sparkplug. 
Interruptions, phone calls, sudden emergencies 
... forty letters instead of twenty. ..up before 
dawn, home after dark. . . day after day after day. 
Not much more than a kid, either . . . but what 
a soldier you’ve turned out to be! 
Well. . .we used to make typewriters. Remem- 
ber? Good ones, too. And we know a lot about 
| your job, and what it means to American business 
| and war production and to keeping things going 
| on the home front. 

So here’s something, soldier, that we’d like you 
to know. Your boss and your company. . . and all 
bosses, everywhere. ..are proud of the way you’ re 
carrying on. Proud...and mighty grateful... even 
if in the rush of things we sometimes forget to tell 
you so. : 

Okay, tired soldier! Put that shoe back.on, and 
y get home to bed. 


e e e 
t To her boss: Girls working at high pressure deserve effi- 
cient typewriters. Now that new ones are unobtainable, 
it’s good sense to have your machines checked more fre- 
quently. . . and by competent experts. Our branch offices 
d and L C Smith dealers everywhere are at your service. 


j. LC SMITH &4 CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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keg War production entrusted to us is precision 

work calling for craftsmanship of the highest 

sh- ; order... skill won through years of making . 
America’s finest office and portable typewriters. a 


SMITH-CORONA 


Typewriter Service 
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To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 

from coast fo coast we say: 
| make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft's location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 
compare its genuine economy! 

2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTE “gone Lewis, MGR. 


TAFT 


isons NEW YORK 
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For rapid gaging of 


INSIDE DIMENSIONS 





Tx E TRICO MICRO-CHEK 
is now in use in more than 2250 war 
plants to speed up nearly all types of 
precision gaging. Multiplies dimensions 
by 200—reducing eyestrain and fatigue. 
The new Caliper Type facilitates rapid 
gaging of internal dimensions, regard- 
less of shape — from 3/16” to 2-1/2°— 
by means of expanding caliper fingers. 
Set up ready for use. Applicable to prac- 
tically any recessed gaging need— replac- 
ing plug gages. Adjustable against wear. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
many 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
1230 Trice 
Baffale, N. Y. 











The Two Basic Issues in Pay-As-We-Go 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I is evident that we are rapidly 
approaching another hard Congressional 
fight on pay-as-we-go taxes. Before tem- 
pers got too frayed, therefore, it may be 
worth while to try to reduce the pro- 
posal to its basic elements. This is not 
difficult. If the issue is stripped of all 
its nonessentials and of the demagogic 
arguments with which it has been sur- 
rounded, it is found that there are only 
two major questions involved. 

The first, and most fundamental, of 
these questions is: What is the most 
scientific and most just means for ap- 
plying the principle of ability to pay? 

In the early days of our country it 
was held that the best measure of ability 
to pay was the amount of real property 
a citizen owned. That was the justifica- 
tion of the general property tax, which is 
still found in many of our states. With 
the growth of our nation, however, own- 
ership of real property gradually ceased 
to be anything approaching an accurate 
indication of a citizen’s financial posi- 
tion. This came about through the de- 
velopment of corporations and large 
business units. As a result of this it be- 
came possible for a person to attain a 
substantial ‘income and financial inde- 
pendence which was not reflected in his 
ownership of tangible property. 

It became necessary, therefore, if the 
tax system was to be just, to revise the 
method by which ability to pay was 
measured. What were the alternatives? 
Among experts in the field of taxation it 
was evident that there was only one al- 
ternative. This was the income of the 
citizen. And for a generation and more 
this has been almost unanimously re- 
garded, both in this country and 
abroad, as the best of all possible 
measures of ability to pay. 


But what is income, and what 
period should one use for determining 
it? That is the question raised by the 
pay-as-we-go proposal. The radio in the 
corner, the rug on the floor, the chair in 
which you are sitting, all represent what 
was income at one time. So does the 
house in which you live, the shoes which 
you wear, and the dress you bought your 
wife. But they are no longer income. 
They are “property.” And if we impose 
taxes on the basis of them, we are not 
imposing taxes on the basis of your in- 
come; we are imposing taxes on the 
‘basis of your property, just as truly as 
‘we did under the general property tax 
in the days when property rather than 


income was used as the’ measure of 
ability to pay. 

How can we escape this dilemma— 
how can we have an income tax that, in- 
stead of being just a general property 
tax, truly uses income as the measure 
of ability to pay? There is only one way. 
This is to impose the tax on income 
when it is received and while it is in- 
come, not after it has become “general 
property.” In other words, if we are to 
have a real income tax, it must be im- 
posed and collected as we get the in- 
come, or as soon thereafter as is ad- 
ministratively feasible. That obviously 
means, and can only mean, pay-as-we- 
go. In no other way can we have a real 
income tax in the sense that income is 
used as the measure of ability to pay. 


The second basic question referred 
to above is: Granting we have a tar 
which is levied on current, rather than 
past, income, what is the best method 
for collecting it? There are two possi- 
bilities on this. One is to have each tax- 
payer fill out the necessary forms and 
make the appropriate remittance at 
stipulated intervals during the year, 
with a final adjustment at the year end. 
That, in broad terms, is what the orig- 
inal Rum! plan would amount to. On 
the whole it probably would result in a 
hopeless administrative mess. 

' The second possibility is to have the 
normal tax withheld at source in the 
case of all wages, salaries, dividends, in- 
terest, etc., and have the self-employed 
and those who are subject to surtaxes 
make, say, quarterly returns. This, in 
broad terms, is the plan of Prof. Harley 
Lutz of Princeton University, who is 
one of our most outstanding students of 
taxation. If this plan were adopted, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of our income- 
tax payers would be current at all times, 
and the Treasury would have to handle 
only a small fraction of the number of 
returns which are necessary under both 
the present system and the Rum! pro- 
posal. Obviously, therefore, from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, this second 
possibility—the Lutz proposal—is the 
one which Congress should adopt. 

And equally obvious is the fact that 
Congress should lose no time in adopt- 
ing this plan. Pay-as-we-go would bring 
something like $3,000,000,000 more into 


the Treasury this year than the present }j 


system. Certainly there is no easier, 


no more just, method for raising such } 


an amount of additional taxes. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

railroad revenues by rescinding (subject 
to review Jan. 1, 1944) the 4.7 per cent 
average general freight-rate increase grant- 
| ed in 1942—an increase which subsequent- 
| ly had been added to the truckers’ tariffs. 
| The estimated $280,000,000 clipped 
from the railroads’ annual revenues hit 
low-income roads hardest because bigger 
earners are in the high excess-profits brack- 
ets. The reason given for the cut by the 
ICC was that the rise was inflationary. 

Out the window also went a 10 per cent 
increase on interstate commutation fares, 
but a similar rise on standard passenger 
rates was permitted to stand. It was a 
victory for former OPA chief Leon Hen- 
derson, who had instituted the action, and 
for the Administration’s “hold the line” 
policy. But to win the fight Joseph B. 
Eastman had to be called in to break the 
‘commission’s tie vote. An ICC commis- 
sioner, Eastman had been inactive since 
December 1941, when he took on the job 
of Defense Transportation Director. 


Significance 
The Administration, by cutting revenues, 
put an obstacle in the way of demands by 
1,250,000 rail employes for $750,000,000 in 
annual wage increases. (The increase had 
been granted rails to offset a 1244 per cent 
wage boost granted rail labor in December 
1941.) Further, lowering freight rates would 
lower costs on commodities and manu- 
factured articles and so strengthen the 
“hold the line” order. 
| Feeling that purposely induced poverty 
is an extreme resort to hold off labor’s 
demands and reduce the cost of living, the 
carriers showed signs of hitting back. They 
felt the Administration had slugged below 
the belt when Eastman was called in to 
break a 5-to-5 stalemate, which would 
have resulted in no decrease. Rail ex- 
ecutives considered taking refuge in a 
legal point—suit for an injunction for- 
bidding the commission to enforce its order 
on the ground that the Interstate Com- 
merce Act provides that no commissioner 
may hold another office. 

Aid and comfort for the railroads was 
also in sight from another source. Their 
traditional rivals, the truckers, might make 
common cause with them. Although there 
was no immediate. move to force a com- 
S, parable reduction in trucking rates, rail 
le and truck tariffs historically are tied to- 
of gether. If the truckers could upset the 
th railroad reduction, their own rates were 
0- likely to stay up. Truckers might petition 
d- for a reopening of the rail rate case on the 
nd ground that since ICC studies have shown 
he }f™m that less-than-carload lots are unprofitable 
for the railroads a reduction was unfair. 
ICL is the kernel of the truckers’ business. 
_ Indications were that, because the truck- 
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ng (fm '%g cost picture is worse than the railroads’, 
to jfm the OPA would let the truckers keep their 
nt (fm ‘7 for the time being. But a pending ap- 
nd tion for an additional 10 per cent 






t (made by the Middle Atlantic Motor 
ts) would be turned down. Instead, 
truckers would get a fat bone through 
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“BOY, NOTHING HERE BUT A VACANT LOT 
98 DAYS AGO!” 


“Yes, sir,” says Joe Wingworker, “Three months ago she was just 
a vaeant*lot, full of weeds and old tin cans. And now look at her! 
That asbestos lumber made a plane plant spring up mighty quick. And 
they tell me the stuff won’t rot or rust or ever need paint.” 


Righto, Joe! That “stuff” is Keasbey & Mattison’s “Century” 
Apac Board, and if you have anything to do with construction or 
maintenance after this war, you’d better make a note of it. Why, 
it’s not only maintenance-free, it actually gets tougher with age and 
it’s fire-resistant and weather-resistant. 


Also remember, Joe, that Apac is an all purpose board... it is 
designed for roofing or siding and for interior walls, ceilings and par- 
titions. No wonder more than 50,000,000 square feet have been used 
in essential war construction to date. “Century” Apac Board goes 
up fast ...is trouble-free thereafter. 


Total war has shown manufacturers in all fields how to produce 
faster and better. This, coupled with the fact that wartime building 
needs have lessened considerably, means that this material is now 
available again for widespread use. 


' If industry has its way, this new production efficiency will be kept 
at work after the war, making all the things a peacetime world will 
want and need—new things resulting from vision and research today. 


* * * 


Nature made asbestos; Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos 
pioneer, has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of 


asbestos-cement shingles and waliboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
board; osbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; osb t pipe for water mains 
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Mint Sucker: Before the war the large commercial mint fields were tn 


England, Germany, China, and Japan, but now the United States is growing 
20 per cent more mint than it did then. With manpower scarce, harvesting 
the 40,000 acres of the stubby leaves was a problem. Solution: a small Sturte- 
vant suction fan rigged up in this contraption which operates on the vacuum- 
cleaner principle and zips the leaves right off the plants into the truck. 





restoration of their discount system in 
buying gasoline and tires. 

But competition may force the truckers 
themselves to cut rates to meet the lowered 
rail tariffs. If this happens, Washington 
expects they will lose their 4.7 per cent 
without a fight. 


Lewis Work Year 


Shrugging off editorial blasts as calmly 
as he walked through booing CIO pickets 
at his New York hotel (the Roosevelt), 
John L. Lewis last week radiated con- 
fidence. The hotel pickets were protesting 
a “raiding” strike by Lewis’s District 50 
union. But Lewis was looking like the cat 
that swallowed the canary, and with reason. 

The next moye in the critical coal-con- 
tract negotiations was clearly up to the 

_ folks across the table. And, as John L. 
peered out from under bushy eyebrows, 
he saw that the Administration, which he 

‘had once supported and later shunned, 
was squirming in an effort to come through 
with a noninflationary solution of the di- 
lemma that Lewis’s demands had created. 

Though the contending forces had 
looked at three proposals, none was near 
acceptance. The UMW still asked for the 
flat $2-a-day rise. But, in the meantime, 
Lewis had uncloaked his “portal to portal” 
plan which would pay miners for the time 
spent in getting to and from the surface 
to the mine workings. And finally Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins last week 
had come up with her scheme to guarantee 
miners a six-day work week—rejected by 
operators but promptly approved by 
Lewis 


What Lewis actually put his brand of 


approval on, however, was something 
which subsequent spokesmen for Mme. 
Perkins said was much different from her 
own proposal. Lewis OK'd a six-day, 52- 
week guaranteed work year. Secretary 
Perkins’s plan, it was said, was for a 
guaranteed six-day eek for only so long 
as the mines were operating. 

However, Dr. John R. Steelman, the 
Administration’s representative handling 
mediation proceedings between coal-mine 
operators and Lewis, confirmed Lewis’s in- 
terpretation of the Perkins suggestion after 
a telephone call to her. Expectantly watch- 
ing the CIO, the AFL, and the rail brother- 
hoods moved to shelve all their wage de- 
mands in order to plump for a guaranteed 
work year should such be granted to Lewis. 


Significance 


Though demand for coal currently is at 
extremely high levels, operators doubted 
if even now it would be possible to keep 
all mines going six days a week all year 
long. Ordinarily miners average 185 days 
work a year, as contrasted with the 312 
days’ pay the guaranteed year would as- 
sure. While war demand would keep most 
mines open 250 or more days a year, in the 
postwar years particularly this would mean 


restraint of trade. Many mines, particular- 


ly the smaller ones, would be forced to 
close because they could not stand the ex- 
pense of paying miners for idle time. Or it 
would mean a government hand in the 
industry through payment of subsidies. 
The Lewis demands—plus an increas- 
ingly vocal resistance by all labor (joined 
in by public WLB member Wayne L. 
Morse) —to President Roosevelt’s “hold 
the line” order which voided the War 
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“Labor Board’s authority to adjust in. 


equalities in wages—brought the lagging 
incentive-pay plan to the fore. Some ob- 
servers saw in incentive rates a possible 
solution to the Lewis problem, and to all 
others. More money for correspond- 


ingly more production is not inflationary. . 


But fingers were crossed. What Lewis 
might not be able to score directly across 


~ F.DR.’s “line” he might. win. by a place 


kick. 


Bond Boom > 


In Boston, a modern Paul Revere car. 
ried the appeal on horseback. In Phila- 
delphia, restaurants offered a second cup 
of coffee to War Bond purchasers—a stunt 


‘that sold securities at $18.75 to $5,000 a 


cup and was copied in other cities. In cities 
and villages across the land, volunteers 
buttonholed neighbors for subscriptions. 

In the first four days the nation rolled 
up a total of $5,253,000,000 toward the 
Treasury’s goal of $18,000,000,000 in War 
Bond sales in April. Borrowing pushed the 
public debt some $5,000,000,000 over the 
old limit to $125,180,572,225 (the limit 
had been increased to $210,000,000,000 
April 11). 

Although the hardest job was still ahead, 
officials hoped to set an all-time finance 
record with the $18,000,000,000-in-one- 
month drive, designed to complete the 
first four months with $20,000,000,000. 
Coming is the job of borrowing $50,000, 
000,000 in two more drives during the re- 
mainder of 1943. 

For the first time, the Treasury set a 
limit ($5,000,000,000) on its April bor- 
rowings from commercial banks. Even so, 
New York banks in their rush to buy 
drew balances down $30,000,000 temporar- 
ily below their legal reserve limits—the 
first time in nine years this has happened. 


Significance-——~— 


The Treasury limited bank borrowings 
for two reasons. First, such borrowings are 
inflationary since they add to bank de- 
posits. Second, it wishes to get as much of 
the money as possible from private sources. 
These include businesses, but emphasis is 
on individuals. A dollar loaned by John 
Citizen siphons off part of the excess 
purchasing power that bids up price, 
makes black markets possible, and creates 
inflation pressure. ° - 

That is why Secretary Morgenthau told 
Congress last week that bond purchases 
should take 15 to 20 per cent of individu- 
als’ incomes, instead of 10—a hint of what 
he may recommend toward President 
Roosevelt’s request for $16,000,000,000 
more in taxes, compulsory savings, or both, 
if the current drive fails to reach deep 
enough into private purses. 


Packaging Problems 


A year ago the $4,000,000,000 packag- 
ing industry looked at War Production 
Board restrictions on metals, rubber, and 
other critical materials, then concluded 


_— 
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Men Who Plan beyond ‘lomorrow 
Prefer the Worlds Lightest Highball! — 


3-Dimensional Movies— more thrilling than any you ever 
dreamed of! The people in the picture seem to step right off 
the screen and pass so close you could touch them. Planes 
overhead make you think you’re seeing real ones .. . and a 
vast, enthralling spectacle unfolds—so true to life you feel 
you are witnessing the actual, exciting events. That's the 
movie of the future, being perfected now by Men Who Plan 
Beyond Tomorrow! 


* * * 


O YOU recall the day six years ago when the 
Irish Free State became the State of Eire? 
When ‘‘Northwest Passage’’ was chosen the month’s 
best book? When the ‘‘Ranger’’ won the yacht races 
from‘‘Endeavour II’’? That’s when the rare whiskies 
in Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN were carefully blended 
for gracious flavor and laid away to mellow. Through 
the years these precious whiskies have been treas- 
ured for Tomorrow. ..so the V. O. of today will always 
be so smooth, so satisfying, so definitely preferred! 


rANADIAN WHiIsk* al 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram - Distillers Corporation, New York . : =F, > GLorious BES! 


CANADIAN WHISKY ©§ A BLEND OF RARE GELECTED WHESK EES 





CONVOYED by The Invisible Crew 


TONIGHT, on rolling seas off Halifax or 
Hatteras ... convoys rendezvous— plunge 
into the darkness of Atlantic lifelines 
outward bound for fighting fronts. 

Eternally vigilant, the heroic crews of 
our Navy and Merchant Marine move 
men and munitions in ever-growing vol- 
ume through storms and fogs and sub- 
marine "wolf packs.“ On every passage, 
“The Invisible Crew"-of “BENDIX- 
MARINE" Instruments and Controls sails 
and fights with them. 


MARINE DIVISION 


Back America’s invincible crew... 
every front. Buy War Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


our fighters on 


Precision engineered, these modern 
instruments carry vital commands — re- 
port operating conditions aboard ship 
and measure speeds and distances. When 
raiders strike, they give alarms, help 
locate targets, aim and fire guns. 

In the air and on the land, as well as 
at sea, many other Bendix members of 
“The Invisible Crew" move into battle. 
Daily Bendix craftsmen are turning out 
thousands of precision products for our 
Armed Forces in the drive for Victory. 


ABLE-BODIED SEAMEN 


of “THE INVISIBLE CREW” 


‘Global war on the sea found 


Bendix-Marine ready with 
precision marine products roll 
ing into mass production .. 
and with advance marine 
engineering to solve comple 
preeetlwaldne enters 
omnes list af these | 
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R at it would shift to paper, wood, and 


But it wasn’t as simple as all that. Since 

Fahen a steady stream of restrictive orders 

lend shortages have been developing al- 

‘most weekly in foil, glass, lumber, fabrics, 

plastics, and other materials, as well as in 

the manpower to fabricate them. Hence, 
the package industry was forced to exer- 
bese every bit of its ingenuity to supply 

‘the necessary kages for civilian com- 

‘modities and, in addition, fill the enormous 

ferders for shipping containers requested 

iby Lend-Lease and the armed forces. 

f- Last week in New York the industry 

| proudly showed how it has whipped most 
[ef its problems by making everything 
F from grease cans to incendiary-bomb fins 

Pout of paper. The packagers pointed to 
se 1942 savings: 215,000,000 pounds of 

metals, 750,000 pounds of glass, 256,000 

pounds of cellophane and pliofilm, 12,000 

‘pounds of rubber, and 8,000,000 board- 

feet of lumber. 

[> Among the things developed by the in- 

‘dustry: paper cartons that are really mois- 

‘wureproof; others that can be dropped to 

Ptroops from high-flying airplanes without 

- breaking; moisture and insectproof, heat- 

‘tesistant packages for field rations, and 

[greaseproof paper in which to wrap ma- 

Fchine parts to afford complete protection 

fom water and dirt. 

The most unusual job the package in- 
stry was called on to do was to make 
cendiary-bomb fins from paper. Fifteen 

ufacturers belonging to the Folding 
taper Box Association tried their hand at 

-more than 50 styles of bomb fins—a 5-inch 

Gn for the 2-pound incendiary and a 10- 

Pitch one for the 4-pound. Advantages 

 daimed for the paper fins: the saving of 
' countless tons of metal which otherwise 
' would fall into enemy hands for salvage. 
| The fins are being tested this week by the 
| War Department. 
* What is in store for the package in- 
| dustry for the remainder of the year is 
| purely a guess, but the boxmakers expect 
_ to sell $2,660,000,000 worth of containers 
— (as distinct from consumer packages) as 
| the tempo of war moves faster. Fancy 
package designs are out for the duration. 
© And yet containers will have to be made 
in which to ship and sell an estimated 
| $56,000,000,000 of civilian goods, in the 
: face of constantly dwindling manpower 
and shortages of materials. 


} Barnyard in Manhattan 


___ Victory gardens were a logical national 
_ development to meet wartime food prob- 
_ blems. The idea of Victory Barnyards 
} seemed a logical -sequel. 

| So R. H. Macy & Co., Manhattan de- 
; partment store, has made it very simple. 
You can buy everything necessary—from 
live chicks, pullets, ducks, and rabbits to 
; brooders, coops, and hutches—on your way 
from the radio department to the display 
of children’s Easter bunnies and caridy 
seges. It’s just a short elevator trip above 
‘She underground labyrinth of noisy sub- 


ways where millions pass daily to and from 
work in midtown skyscrapers to where 
chickens cackle at gawking shoppers. 

All you need (beside the cash) is a 
health-department permit, if you live in 
the city, and not even that if you live in 
unimproved farming sections. Macy’s re- 
ports-that what with the meat: shortage, 
thousands are doing it, mostly commuters 
from suburbs. 

You can walk out of the store with a 
carton of live baby chicks for $2.40 a dozen, 
but if you want pullets guaranteed to start 
laying eggs in six to eight weeks you’ll have 
to leave an order, for delivery by express 
from the hatchery. You can’t raise chickens 
or rabbits on a small apartment lot, but 
with the consent of your neighbors and a 
hutch at least 25 fect away from any 
dwelling, you can ease up on rationing 
worries with your own breakfast eggs and 
an occasional chicken or rabbit dinner. No 
roosters, though; they’d wake up the neigh- 
bors too early. 

To discourage the buying of pullets as 
pets the store sells no less than twelve to 
a customer, at $2.39 each. Feed, grits, and 
brooders are all available, and a 6- by 8- 
foot chicken coop (for twelve to sixteen 
hens) costs $72.50. Larger coops run up 
to $723—substantial structures complete 
with windows, screens, and floor. A com- 
bination roost and four nests can be had for 
$13.23. Pedigreed rabbits range from $7.49 
to $19.98, depending on age; non-pedigreed 
from $2.98 to $8.98; but they multiply fast. 

Penthouse dwellers are among the store’s 
customers, but with one exception they 
bought for their country farms. The ex- 


ception was a man who bought 25 chicks. 
When the clerk inquired whether he could 
get consent of the other tenants, he replied: 
“Don’t worry about that. I own the 
building.” 


Ease-Up on Steel 


Washington wanted steel in a hurry. 
“Speed up!” was the cry. Those words 
went down the line to plant superinten- 
dents, foremen, puddlers, fabricators, and 
inspectors. All records were broken, but so 
were some specification standards (NEws- 
week, April 5). Out of that came a Fed- 
eral grand-jury investigation. And out of 
that came extreme caution on the part of 
inspectors—with a resultant sharp drop in 
production. There was only one conclusion 
to be drawn: The steel inspectors -were 
making absolutely certain that specifica- 
tions were met, right down to the prover- 
bial gnat’s eyebrow. 

The drop in output was so serious that 
Donald Nelson, War Production Board 
chairman, last week thought it necessary 
to warn against over-zealous testing which, 
he said, could wreck the whole war effort 
if it continued. In a telegram to the heads 
of 90 steel-plate mills Nelson said that 
“honest good judgment in testing and in- 
spection” was the basic need. Then he 
added: “It is equally important that the 
volume of steel plate produced and shipped 
be maintained. Over-rigid inspection prac- 
tices could easily defeat that end.” 

H. G. Batcheller, WPB steel director, 
summoned executives of eight steel com- 
panies to Washington and told them and 


Full-grown chiekens sold for $2.89 in the world’s biggest department store 
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"THERE ARE MORE THINGS in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of 
‘in our philosophies.” oe 
That passage from Hamlet was spoken to the original “graphophone” imvented in 
1881 by Alexander Graham Bell, Chichester Bell and Charles Sumner Tainter. It 
was recorded on a wax cylinder, which was sealed in a metal box. For over 
half a century, that box reposed in a dark vault at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 
In 1987, in the presence of representatives of the inventors, the box was opened 
and the first practical sound recording was replayed. Every word was heard plainly 
.-. and precisely as it had been spoken 56 years before! 







































































During the busy years bridged by those two events, thousands of Dictaphone dic- 
tating machines, developed from the original Bell and Tainter Graphophone patent, 
had gone into service in business offices around the world. 

Coming as the first challenge to an out-moded system of dictation which had 
endured since the days of the Greeks and Romans, Dictaphone saved time and 
effort — expedited the flow of work — made executives the masters rather than the 
slaves of daily routine. 

Today, sound recording technique is being developed further in the Dictaphone 
Laboratories. While a host of Dictaphone users are finding literally no limit to the 
capacity and versatility of Dictaphone in meeting the pressure of war work, Dicta- 
phone sound engineers are readying improved voice recording methods for the 
Army, the Navy and vital war services. After the war, the Dictaphone method of 
dictation will more than ever be a “must” for busy men everywhere, 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
BLECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
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- representatives of the procurement agen. 


cies to get over their jitters and stop the 
leaning over backward. For one thing, stee] 
plate may be 2 points off in manganese but 
§ points over in carbon. The excess carbon 
more than offsets the lack of manganese, 
and in the past this would have been ok’d 


by inspectors. Recently, such stuff has - 


been rejected. 

As the new week began, representatives 
of the companies and the procurement 
agencies met to work out an exact blue. 
print on what could get through and what 
could not. Although Batcheller said specifi. 
cations would not be changed it was plain 
that 100 per cent uniformity (very rare in 
steel) would not be held as an unalterable 


e 


Oil Boost? 


The petroleum industry pricked up its 
ears last week. Secretary Ickes revealed in 
a Congressional hearing that in a week- 
old letter he had recommended to Price 
Administrator Brown an immediate 30 per 
cent increase in the price of crude oil. His 
reason (and the industry’s): A higher 
price would encourage exploration and 
drilling of new wells which are needed to 
continue production at its current rate 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 4). Brown had not an- 
swered the letter; would not talk directly 
about Ickes’s proposal. But he thought 
theré was no legal barrier in the way. This 
was in sharp contrast to the emphatic 
“No!” which came from the OPA each 
time the suggestion was made when Leon 
Henderson was boss. Spokesmen for the 
oil industry, however, believe the whole 
matter eventually will land in the lap of 
Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes. 


Aircrafters, Inc. 


Behind the organization last week of the 
National Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil, Inc., was the desire of the nation’s 
sixteen big airplane and engine makers 
(representing 90 per cent of American 
plane production) to get government pres- 
sure off them and increase their output, 

With the deflated 28-year-old Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc. (earlier this year its budget was 
slashed and responsibilities reduced) , no 
longer acting as liaison agent for the in- 
dustry, this gap needed to be filled. Wash- 
ington wanted to contact. the companies 
quickly and get their opinions on broad 
questions of production and_ policy. 
Charles E. Wilson threatened to draft one 
leading manufacturer from the field—Don- 
ald Douglas and Glenn L. Martin were dis 
cussed as possibilities—to be his assistant. 
But the industry thought it better to stay 
on its own side of the fence. 

Accordingly, eight members of the Air- 
craft War Production Council, East Coast, 
Inc., and the eight West Coast members of 
the Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
formed the new national council. Martia 
was made president. The Washington com 
tact man, as executive secretary, will be 
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F Frank F. Russell He is head of National 


Aviation Corp. (a New York investment 
trust with stockholdings in both East and 
West aircraft plants) . 

The announced purpose of the new 
council: Coordinate free interchange of 
information, pool plans, facilities, prac- 
tices, and data; thus increase output. ‘The 
first task the council took up was ma- 
terial supply and allocations of parts and 
metals. The WPB pledged close coopera- 
tion; it said material necessary for stepped- 
up production would be forthcoming. 


Week in Business 


Revort To Empioyes: Thompson Prod- 
ucts. Inc., and subsidiaries, makers of air- 
craft parts, rang in a variation on the 
annual corporate report to employes. It is 
a slick-paper booklet; done as if for chil- 
dren in big type and small words with an 
ingenious cut-out arrangement. The sim- 
plifiel income account is kept in sight 
while each turned page explains each figure. 


Enp oF THE Roan: War Materials, Inc., 
set up last August with $500,000,000 of 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. money to 
collect high-cost scrap for the Metals Re- 
serve Co., shut up shop. All assets, liabili- 
ties, and contracts were transferred to the 
Steel Recovery Corp., also a Metals Re- 
serve subsidiary. Thus ended the stormy 
career of WMI during which two of its 
presidents resigned—B. C. Moise and 
J. M. Hopwood, both of them veteran 
steelmen (Newsweek, March 22). 


Personne: S. L. Buschman was named 
president of the National Can Corp., suc- 
ceeding L. F. Gieg, resigned . . . Walter E. 
Poor was elected president .of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., succeeding B. G. 
Erskine, who became board chairman. 
William J. Wardall and Chester F. Hock- 
ley were elected board members . . . John 
A. Stephens, director of industrial rela- 


tions of United States Steel Corp. of Dela- - 


ware, was made a vice president .. . G. E. 
Gustafson was elected a vice president of 
the Zenith Radio Corp. ... C. Hart Miller 
and Alfred Marchev were elected directors 
of the Republic Aviation Corp . . . John 
P. Gilbert heads the new public relations 
department of Northeast Airlines, Inc. 


Steapy Dotuars: The period of the big- 
gest war-loan drive ever seen in this coun- 
try is no time to extend the President's 
power to devalue the dollar; it might de- 
stroy confidence of the people in the bonds 
they were being called upon to buy. Such 
was the gist of Republican Sen. Robert P. 
Taft’s challenge to the Administration’s 
request for such authority. The Senate 
agreed with him but voted to extend for 
two years the $2,000,000,000 international 
stabilization fund. Authority for both 
would expire June $0. The bill went to the 
House. It was the second major rebuke, in 
a like number.of weeks, to the President 
by Congress. A week earlier, F.D.R.’s 


$25.000 net annual salary limitation was 
set aside, 


...A MINUTES CARE IN 
ADDRESSING MAY SAVE 


DAYS IN DELIVERY! 


A war-time shipping suggestion: Prepare 





your shipments carefully — pack them 
securely — print the address ciearly — and 
when possible ship them in the early 
hours of the day. Thus, you 
will help to speed up han- 
dling and delivery. 
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Top Radio Shows May Stick Through Summer; 
Sponsors Watch Polls for Wartime Listener Trend 


April is the time for program producing 
agencies and networks to start casting 
about for summer fill-ins to take the place 
of their big-time winter evening shows. 
Producers do this partly because radio 
stars need summer vacations, but even 
more because their audiences do. Studio 
tradition has it that whether the family 
goes to Maine, Coney Island, or just out 
for a drive, they forget all about radio. 

But this summer most families aren’t 
even going for a drive, and radio produc- 
ers are thinking twice before taking their 
programs off the air. During the past 
six weeks the situation has brought forth 
a verbal barrage in the trade papers, and 
last week the Blue network published a 
“summery summary” of reasons for ad- 
vertisers to keep their shows going. 

What will make up the minds of most 
advertisers, however, is the routine work 
of a couple of people who are comparative- 
ly unaffected by the storm. 


§ The thermometers in the mouth of ra- 
dio are two almost legendary men named 
Crossley and Hooper.* With no box-office 





*Crossley is Archibald M. Crossley of Cross- 
ley, Inc., retained by the Cooperative Analysis 
of Broadcasting, Inc. (CAB), to conduct the 
actual mechanics of its continuous radio re- 
search. C. E. Hooper operates his own research- 
poll organization, C, E. Hooper, Inc. 





guide, the best way for networks to find 
out who’s listening to what is to pay some- 
one to telephone people and ask them. 
This Crossley and Hooper do approximate- 
ly 8,000,000 times a year. 

The value of this service to radio clients 
can be measured by the amount they are 
willing to pay for it. A Hooper subscriber 
pays from $1,200 to $10,000 a year for a 
series of monthly and semi-monthly na- 
tional radio reports. Merely to join the 
Crossley poll, which is run by 70-odd ad- 
vertising agencies on'a nonprofit basis, 
costs $480 a year. 

The reports consist of ten to twenty 
pages of statistics dealing with program 
popularity. Thus the Hooper national 
evening rating for the latter half of March 
lists 184 programs, and tells of each (1) 
what percentage of people was listening to 
the radio during its airtime, (2) what 
percentage was listening to that program, 
and (3) what “rank order” an audience 
of this size gives the show. The Crossley 
poll goes a step further and tells how 
many people remembered the program two 
hours later. 

The real backbones of both companies 
are staffs of hundreds of highly trained 
field operators in more than 30 cities. 
These are the women who call up a lis- 
tener at the high point of his favorite 
program to ask: “Were you listening to 





“I was mistaken. I thought this envelope had been tampered with ” 
Master Detective: From pulps to radio in 57 years, and Nick Carter is still the same fearless fellow 







your radio just now?” (One of their rou- 
tine calls caught Fred Allen listening to 
the Jack Benny program). Sitting at 
home, and jotting down the answers to a 
half-dozen questions per call on elaborate 
forms, they average more than 60 calls 
an hour. Each operator has a long list of 
instructions, chiefly devoted to the word. - 
ing of the queries, but also telling what 
to do when the man at the other end tries 
to put the interview on a more intimate 
basis. 

The attitude of radio people toward 
Crossley and Hooper depends largely on 
how they rate in the poll. Ratings (per . 
cent of listeners out of the total called) 
range from one or two points to 35 or 40. 
Those listed in the “top ten” quite natur- 
ally defend the accuracy of the statistics. 
On the other hand, when a script of Bull- 
dog Drummond last winter had parts for 
two vicious criminals, the names picked 
for them were Hooper and Crossley. 


Nick Carter With a Mike 


Giants were like children in his grasp. 
He could fell an ox with one blow. of his 
small, compact fist. His gray eye. had, like 
an Indian’s, been trained to take in mi- 
nutest details, while his: memory was 
trained to keep such details fresh for use. 
His rich, full voice could run the gamut 
of sounds, from an old woman’s broken, 
querulous squeak to the deep, hoarse notes 
of a burly ruffian. And his handsome face 
could, in an instant, be distorted into any 
one of a hundred types of unrecognizable 
ugliness. 


This was Nick Carter, master detective, 


Street é& Smith’s New York Weekly, September 1896 — 









Jefween Iwo Ten -Thousandths 
and the High, Blue Heavens 


N RMY and Navy blueprints 


are hard masters. 


When they say “Tolerance, 
0002,” they mean two ten- 
thousandths of an inch, and 
not a whisper more. 


So the work that goes into 
these Buick- built Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines — 
engines powering Liberator 
bombers now — must be right 
and fine to the last suspicion 
of an inch: 


But that isn’t the only driving 
force that keeps Buick men 


and Buick work on the button. 


These men know what a little 
~ thing means. 


They’ve seen their engine get 
the maximum working alti- 
tude out of the sheer exact- 
ness of its parts and assembly. 


They know without being told 
that the success of a mission 
or the safe return of a 
bomber’s crew may depend 
on the faultless functioning of 
some small part in the 

thin, cold air of the high, 

blue heavens. 


So they work, these men, be- 
tween the rigid, written de- 
mands of blueprints, and the 
even more inflexible rulings 
of their own consciences. 


The country, its fighting men, 
and some 4,500-odd former 
workmates now in uniform, 
look to them to be good at 
their jobs. 


We’re proud of just how good 
they are. 
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Our CHEF 


can work miracles 






















but not our ream clerks 


THE magicians in the kitchen 
can always whip up extra food. 
But the Front Desk men can’t 
create extra rooms when there’s 
unexpected company—as there 
often is these days. We don’t like 
to disappoint anyone... and we 
needn't, if you'll only remember 
to make advance reservations. 
Won’t you please bearit in mind? 
A minute to send a letter or tele- 
gram may save youa night's sleep! 
All rooms have bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
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proofed, comfortable room at... 


wore Mitaufoir st. cous 
Over S0% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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ACCELERATED COURSES 


are now being offered for students 
desiring advanced education be- 
fore entering military service. 


Pay tuition and other school bills — 
in equal MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
by means of 


THE BALTIMORE PLAN 
Sponsored by 
Commercial Credit Company 















































§ ComMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. f 
j Please send BALTIMORE PLAN folder. j 














| (Name of college in which I am interested) | 
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when he nabbed his first criminal in Street 
& Smith’s New York Weekly on Sept. 18, 
1886—a year before Sherlock Holmes was 
to enter the sleuthing game in “A Study 
in Scarlet.” After that, stories written by 
a dozen pulp writers but always signed “by 
Nicholas Carter” sold more than 400,000,- 


000 copies. More than 1,000 of his dime’ 


novels, bearing titles like “The Human 
Fiend,” or “The Crimson Clew,” absorbed 
125,000,000 readers. The Nick Carter 
(weekly) Magazine started in 1897 and 
was still going as late as 1987. Two years 
later Nick was revived by Walter Pidgeon 
in two movies, and in 1942 he made an- 
other comeback in the dime novel’s mush- 
room successor, the comic book. 

Last week Nick’s rich, full voice ran the 
gamut of sounds in front of a WOR-Mu- 
tual microphone on the first of a series of 
half-hour Tuesday (9:380-10 p.m. EWT) 
thrillers. The plots, edited by Walter Gib- 
son of Street & Smith, are new, but the 
character has the old Nick’s knack for 
split-second crook-catching. Pinch-hitting 
on the same network for The Shadow 
(now on summer vacation) , the master de- 
tective swung into action on the first pro- 
gram with all his 56-year-old dime derring- 


do. He picked three locks, fought his way - 


into a den of mobsters, exchanged bullets 
with a kidnapper-hypnotist named Dr. De- 
volo (Devolo missed), and rescued his sec- 
retary (same old Patsy) and a dozen other 
victims from a roomful of hungry lions. 


Shows for the Night Owls | 


The swing shift wants to get away from 
swing. With war work scrambling day and 
night, an increased audience is twirling the 
radio dial for entertainment 24 hours a 
day. And the nighttime listeners are no 
longer just jitterbugs looking for jive. 

Last week CBS bowed to the demand 
and announced the beginning of a series 
of midnight programs designed to give the 
late listeners five nights a week of variety 
shows, quiz programs, and dramatizations, 
instead of the usual dance bands. Three 
network shows are set so far, all between 
11:30. and 12 EWT. On Mondays, 
old-fashioned love stories, like Smilin’ 
Through, are presented on Romance. In- 
vitation to Music, on Tuesdays, brings 


-Howard Barlow, the Columbia Concert 


Orchestra, and famous musicians such as 
Joseph Szigeti and Jesis Maria Sanroma. 
Good Listening, a revived quiz show, pays 
off the alert listener on Thursdays. 

When plans are completed, there will be 
ten programs in the 11:30-12:30 hour, 
Mondays through Fridays. In addition to 
its own network shows, CBS will pick up 
late programs from its local affiliates be- 
tween 12:05 and 12:30 am. (EWT). 
Last week saw the beginning of 95 Min- 
utes From Broadway, a Monday midnight 
variety show from WCAU in Philadel- 
phia, which stars guests like Sophie Tuck- 
er and George Jessel, while from windy 
Chicago a cast of local radio favorites 
began a Tuesday series appropriately 


Se mee ee ee ee cs ed | titled Hot Air. 
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Legendary Eighth Army 

' The argument between the Eighth Army 
and the Afrika Korps long ago becaine one 
of the classic episodes of the war. The pity 
is that it was never really settled, for the 
Allied landings in French North Africa 
last November lifted the desert combat 
out of its category of a more or less pri- 
vate duel and, by putting a time bomb at 
Rommel’s back, spelled out his eventual 
doom. 

That was tough on Rommel. Yet it may 

actually have helped safeguard the legend. 
ary reputation that the raw but brilliant 
little Wiirttemberger had built up in the 
desert. For ever since the Afrika Korps 
first landed in Africa in the winter of 1940 
and knocked Wavell back from Bengasi 
to Gazala the following April, the British 
had been slowly but surely catching up 
with the Desert Fox. 
_ This was the chief lesson that came out 
of Auchinleck’s two big battles in the To- 
bruk-Gazala zone of Cyrenaica—his vic. 
tory in December 1941,. which sent the 
Eighth Army racing around the coast 
again to Bengasi, and also his defeat last 
June that caused the retreat to Alamein. 
And ‘it forms the main conclusion of 
“Don’t Blame the Generals,” the story of 
those two campaigns by Alan Moorehead, 
the Australian-born correspondent of The 
London Daily Express. 

Rommel’s mistake was that while the 
British were improving, the Germans re- 
mained static and produced no new piece 
of equipment whatever in the second bat- 
tle. In contrast, the Allies introduced the 
British 6-pounder antitank gun and Ameri- 
can Grant tank—forerunner of the Sher- 
man tank that helped Alexander and 
Montgomery break through last autumn 
at Alamein— and constantly improved 
their air support and tank repair systems. 

Like Moorehead’s earlier book, “Medi- 
terranean Front,” his new one is frankly 
a newspaperman’s story of day-to-day 


events and leaves the final summation of - 


the fighting to the experts. It is filled with 
vivid word pictures of the desert, from 
the sunset pinks and purples of the satid 
ocean in the south and the turquoise sea 
off Alamein to the unforgettable sight of 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Hugh Gatehouse in 
the thick of battle directing his armored 
units from an armchair strapped atop 4 


tank. 
“Don’t Blame the Generals” offers par- 
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Send Your E. F. M. Message to Your Member of the 
Expeditionary Forces hy Cable or Radio 
at any POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE PLUS TAX 


60° 


A few words from home 
Can make grey days sunny... 


Can make the chill dawn 
Warm... 


Can make all the difference 

To your son, your niece, your friend 
Across.the sea— 

Serving with our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard 

Or Red Cross. 


And now 
Your welcome messages 


Can be in their hands 

In only a day or so 

By cable or radio 

Practically anywhere in the world 
Our forces are stationed. 


Over a hundred different messages 
Covering many subjects and occasions 
Are available. 


Send your personal 
E.F.M. Message 
Today 


From any Postal Telegraph Office. 


The following Companies 
Supply the service 

That assures you 

Its prompt delivery. 


ALL AMERICA CABLES AND Rapio, INC. THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 


MACKAY RADIO AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE COMPANY 


Head Offices: 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES o T T 








































































Navy Action...SoundScribed Here! 


‘A Navy patrol plane sinks a Nazi sub— 
and a report of the action, while it is 
actually taking place, is SoundScribed 
on a ship miles away. 


letter writing, memos, field and inspec- 
tion reports, interviews — for business, 
professional and military use. 


STILL AVAILABLE: Today, you can ob- 
tain SoundScribers for vital war work 
and military use. With victory, you 
will again be able to purchase Sound- 
Scribers for routine ~ 
dictation. Post-war 
models will in- 
clude additional 
features recently 


Today, the Navy is using special Sound- 
Scriber equiprhent for continuous re- 
cording of ship-to-shore, plane-to-base 
communications. SoundScriber hears 
and instantly records everything — in- 
. Structions going out, reports coming in, 
history in the making. 
Automatic, no chance for error—Sound- 
Scriber provides a permanent “carbon developed for the. 
copy” of all messages, a heretofore miss- Army and Navy. 
ing link in two-way communication. °. 
-. IT'S ELECTRONIC — SoundScriber 
works on the most advanced electronic 
principles. That's why SoundScriber is 
superior for every recording purpose— 





describes a Sound- 
to The Sound-  Scribed disc. Feather- 


Scriber Corp., New oe pectic: unbreak- 


le;. can be mailed 
Haven, Conn. or filed like a letter! 














Copyright 1943. The pannetieneoOung W's ELECTRONIC 








For folder, write SOND MAN ENVELOPE bes: 





tial solutions to some of the great riddles of 


the fighting. In covering that June 13, 
1942, when the British Army fell into 
trap of 88-millimeter guns, Moorchead 
blames the debacle on the relatively short 
gun range of the British Valentine and 


Honey tanks—which forced them into the | 


88-millimeter barrage as they sought to 
close with the enemy armor—but does not 
go into the tactical alternatives that might 
have avoided the trap. He attributes the 
ensuing fall of Tobruk largely to the 
“strange and terrible game of leapfrog” 
played by German infantry and tanks in 
successive rushes. But the author also 
points out that Gen. H. B. Klopper, the 
commander of the post, never sent his two 
South African brigades into the thick of 
the fighting and both astonished and be- 
wildered his men when, after all was lost, 
he ordered them: to surrender. (Don’t 
BuaME THE GENERALS. By Alan Moore- 
head. 312 pages. Harper. $3.50.) 


Paine and Jefferson 


Among the advocates of rebellion in 
1776 were two who came to it by most 
dissimilar ways. “Citizen Tom Paine,” a 
novel by Howard Fast,, shows Thomas 
Paine’s way; “Jefferson: The Road to 
Glory, 1743 to 1776” by Marie Kimball, 
illustrates Thomas Jefferson’s. 

Kicked around gin-soaked, brawling, 
brutal England since boyhood, Paine 
worked at making stays, cobbling, and 
weaving. He scribbled complaining pam- 
phlets now and then. He read some, to 
help his own style. And he drank. Dirty 
and defiant, he called on Dr. Franklin, 
who capriciously helped him to America. 
But Franklin’s “City of Brotherly Love,” 
where Paine shortly became editor of the 


Pennsylvania Magazine and a respected & 


citizen, did nothing to temper his resent- 
ful outlook, 

Jefferson arrived in Philadelphia the 
same year, 1775. A Virginia gentleman 
farmer and lawyer, he had come to feel as 
critical of British domination as did 
Paine. Learning law under George Wythe 
at William and Mary inclined him to Jib- 
eralism, and wide reading on philosophy 
of government strengthened it. He had 
promoted the bloodless upset of the Vir- 
ginia landed aristocracy; in 1774 he had 
written “A Summary View of the Rights 
of British America” in which he argued 
that England had no more right to the 
control of the Colonies than had the Danes 
and Saxons to the control of England. 

But it was Paine’s pamphlet, “Com- 
mon Sense,”* which burned through the 
colonies early in °76. Read by hunters, 
farmers, tradesmen and even heard by 
Iroquois to whom it was translated by an 


enthusiastic trader, it, more than any — 


other single cause, roused the colonists to 
active rebellion. 


“Citizen Tom Paine” far from tops the | 


author’s story of Washington, “The Un- 








*“Government, even in its best state, is but 
a necessary evil; in its worst state, an intoler- 
able one.” Chapter 1. - 








a coke aed tes belt vee 
veracity of bi y e verisi- 
wihitude of fiction.. The other book makes 
easily available the details of Jefferson's 
early life. (Crrmen Tom Paine. By 
Howard Fast. 341 pages. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.75. JEFFERSON: THE Roap To 
Guory, 1748 to 1776. By Marie Kimball. 
358 pages. Coward-McCann. $4.) 


Unread Reds 


It was a bright red snowball. It started 
rolling down the leftist literary slopes in 
January, when the Communist Daily 
Worker demanded in an open letter that 
the 600,000-member Book-of-the-Morth 
Club withdraw its choice for May, “The 
Fifth Seal,” a novel by the White Rus- 
sian, Mark Aldanov. “It is,” said The 
Worker, “subtly and viciously anti-Soviet.” 

The four BOM judges who unanimously 
selected the book (Henry Seidel Canby, 
William Allen White, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, and Christopher Morley) at first 
registered mild amusement. They thought 
“The Fifth Seal” about as anti-Soviet as 
“Pickwick Paper” is anti-English. 

Then the letters started. 

Foremost, on a Columbia University let- 
terhead, was one from Professor Dorothy 
Brewster of Columbia’s English faculty, a 


lady with a penchant for lost leftist causes. . 


Dramatically Dr. Brewster resigned from 


the club and denounced “The Fifth Seal” - 


for anti-Soviet bias. Out went copies of 
her letter to inteJligentsia and labor union 
alike, and the response was as automatic 
as the shuttle of Pravda’s printing presses. 
From such persons as Sculptor Jo David- 
son, Artist Rockwell Kent, Historian Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon, and Poetess Gene- 
vieve Taggard the protests came in, plus 
boycott threats from half a dozen CIO 
unions. : 

What was completely obvious was that 
hardly one protester had read the book: 
for one thing, it wasn’t out yet. Slyly, 
Morley wired Jane Benedict, protesting 
president of the Book and Magazine 
Union: “Assume principal objection is 
to chapter where Commissar Dlugash, 
Georgian renegade, makes his burlesque 
of Stalin. Would your committee approve 
if this passage was canceled?” Miss Bene- 
dict replied relentlessly: “Other passages 
equally objectionable as one you mention.” 
But in “The Fifth Seal,” there is no Com- 
missar Dlugash. Miss Benedict hadn’t read 
it either. Van Loon, learning he had been 
had, apologized for protesting. 

Last week the BOM told the whole 
story of this “new kind of book burning” 
and this Monday it brought out “The 
Fifth Seal.” Aldanov’s book proved to be 
a somewhat loitering series of. character 
studies revolving about a Soviet diplo- 
matic entourage to a European monarchy 


in the 1989s. The Soviet characters tend to’ 


be dull, but so do others. And as for The 
Worker, Professor Brewster, et al, Morley 
cracked: “They’ve got gremlins in their 
Kremlins.” (Tue Firra Seau. By Mark 
Aldanov. 482 pages. Scribners. $3.) 
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Always remember that PM means in whiskies 
what the gardenia means in flowers . .. perfection! 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
BLENDED RYE OR BOURBON WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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Scientists at Work 


Qutnumbered three to one on a popu- 
lation basis, American chemists demon- 
strated last week that they have met the 
challenge of their German foes. The 
proof was supplied by several hundred re- 
search reports which were read and dis- 
cussed by 3,500 scientists at the 105th 
- meeting of the American Chemical Socie- 
ty in Detroit. 

After pointing out that in this country 
there are now only five chemists for each 
- 10,000 of the population, as compared with 
15 per 10,000 in Germany, Dr. C. A. 
Thomas of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
raised the question of putting more scien- 
_ tists in uniform. Whereas, he said, 5,000 
scientists or science students can do no 
more with guns and bayonets than other 
soldiers, 5,000 scientists working now on 
new developments might win the peace 
by creating jobs for millions of returning 
troops. Already, Dr. Thomas warned, by 
dropping a great part of our fundamental 


research, “We have dammed the fountain- — 


head from which industrial applications 
spring.” 

While the papers favored such topics as 
“2 .3-Dichloronaphthoquinone-1,4” (a fun- 
gicide) , there were a number of, special in- 
terest to laymen. Samples: 


{Any extensive German air raids on 
American cities will include the dropping 
of gas bombs or spraying of poisonous 
gases, predicted Col. A. Gibson, chief of 
inspection for the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. He disagreed with the popular idea 
that civilians can escape gas danger by 
going to floors above the second story, 
pointing out that tests in New York City 
proved some fumes will pile up as high 
as skyscraper roofs. A more reassuring 
note was struck by Dean C. D. Leake of 
the University of Texas School of Medi- 
cine: A cloth soaked in water containing 
a kitchen bleach solution such as Clorox 
makes a fair mask for weak gas concen- 
trations; irritated eyes, nose, and throat 
should be washed in a glass of water con- 
taining one teaspoon of baking powder. 
Since such material is readily available, he 
thought expensive masks could be re- 
served for police, firemen, and wardens. 


{ Recent solution of the twenty-year-old 
paint-industry problem of increasing the 
output of titanium oxide means bad news 
for Hitler’s sea wolves. For according to 
- Dr. Arthur Hixson of Columbia Univer- 
| sity, use of titanium oxide in lightweight 
paints for American battleships has de- 
creased their weight so much that engi- 
neers can add heavier guns to the boats 
without disturbing their balance. 


Adding a cornstarch mixture to the mud 
of drilling sites is saving thousands of 
feet of steel formerly used in oil-well drill- 
ing, according to George R. Gray of the 
_ National Lead Co., Houston, Texas. ‘The 

tiny cornstarch particles absorb the wa- 
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British Combine 


Who Stole My Porridge? Here are the three bears but, possibly 
because of the manpower shortage, this time it is Mamma Bear, Mamma Bear 
again, and Little Baby Bear. The three bears are out in the sunshine at Eng- 


land’s Whipsnade Zoo. 





ter which used to be sealed off by steel 
casings. Since the cornstarch particles 
swell as they take up moisture, they also 
fill up the porous ground and make it 
solid enough to hold back gas or water 
seepage as drilling is carried on. 


{ Vitamin-rich foods may counteract 
many of the kickbacks of the sulfa drugs, 
said Dr. Gustav J. Martin of the Warner 
Institute for Therapeutic Research, New 
York. In animal experiments it was found 
that an increased tendency to bleed 
brought on by certain sulfas can be coun- 
tered by administering vitamins K and C. 
All persons undergoing sulfa treatment, 
Dr. Martin added, should receive ample 
doses of both. 


q Dr. Benjamin T. Brooks, consulting 
chemist of New York City, struck a blow 
at the popular theory that America is a 
land of inexhaustible resources. Pointing 
out that our current use of oil is 80 per 
cent in excess of our discovery of new oil 
sources, he said that meeting present de- 
mands meant some fields were being over- 
worked to such an extent that estimates 
of their ultimate profitable output were 
due for a sharp downward revision. 


Meningitis Epidemic 

Spinal meningitis is a dread infectious 
disease that strikes like lightning—you 
may awaken some morning with a fever, 
headache, nausea, a stiff neck or, some- 
times, small spots on your skin. None can 
deny that the meningococci now are on 


the march, but there is more than one way 
to paint the picture. 


For instance, it is true that in the first 
three months of this year there have been 
5,826 cases in the country, as compared 
with only 3,774 cases for the whole year 
of 1942. Last week, a total of 595 cases 
were reported, an increase of 23 over the 
previous week. And a number of parents 
recently have received telegrams asking 
them to come to the bedsides of sons be- 
ing treated for te disease in military hos- 
pitals. 

A less Hiowisieting size-up of the situa- 
tion must take into account that menin- 
gitis, in three months, has stricken only 
one out of every 22,314 of the nation’s 
180,000,000 inhabitants. And mortality 
has been vastly reduced, notably by 
prompt use of the sulfa drugs. Although 
deaths in past years approached 50 per 
cent, during the past three months only 
66 of the 884 New Yorkers who contracted 
spinal meningitis have succumbed. Even 
more spectacular is the lifesaving job be- 
ing done in Army hospitals: While once 
one out of every three soldier victims 
died, now only one in twenty is lost. 

The reasons for the present increased 
incidence and the winter-spring seasonal 
character of the malady are explained this 
way: (1) The disease is spread by direct 
contact with infected persons or with 
their soiled handkerchiefs. (2) It is more 
likely to afflict persons who are cold and 
tired. (8) Winter and war tend to crowd 
people together, keep them tired and, by 
weather or fuel shortage, subject them to 
chilling. Hence 1943 may supplant 1929 
(10,551 cases) as the record meningococ- 
cic meningitis year. 
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FLUID DRIVE A SUB? 


LONG BEFORE you could buy an American built motor car equipped 
with Fluid Drive, American Blower Fluid Drives were approved and used 
in submarines by the U. S. Navy. 


The Fluid Drive on a boat has many important advantages . . . It prevents 
transmission of torsional vibrations and shock from powerful Diesels to 
delicate machinery, synchronizes multiple engine speeds; permits rapid 
clutching and de-clutching and provides other equally important advantages. 


Today, because Navy officials knew you could FLUID-DRIVE a sub, American 
Blower Fluid Drives are extensively used on many types of Navy craft. To 
American Blower’s highly skilled engineering and manufacturing personnel 
have come many important assignments for Victory. And American Blower’s 
extensive facilities for manufacture, fabrication, welding, processing, assem- 
bling, have been taxed to capacity. 


After Victory, the skill, experience and proved manufacturing ability of 

American Blower will be available to promote the peace and prosperity of cutaway view of American 

a free world. Blower Fluid Drive. Note: 
: there is no mechanical con- 
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*** NANN 
oe —— AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For excelleece CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
in production, Division of Apsunscan Redicter ond Standard Senitery Corporation 





SPORTS 


Dem Bums Dood It. 


Hollywood invaded Ebbets Field last 
week for the shooting of the baseball 
sequences of Red Skelton’s “Whistling in 
Brooklyn.” As the Dodger regular team 
cavurted hammily for the cameras, the 
reserves donned beards to portray the 
Battling Beavers of the celluloid league. 
Of course, a mid-April snowstorm provided 





| . an inappropriate background. 


In the grandstand, Hilda Chester—No. 
1 Dodger fan—rooted loyally for her 
bums in her film-extra debut. Miss Ches- 
ter, a middle-aged, leather-lunged grand 
dame of the bleachers, is an innovator par 
excellence—she introduced the cow bell 
to home-team rooting. She always carries 
a Dixie Walker banner with her, and 
when it’s unfurled in the 55-cent seats, 
“den dey know I’m heah.” 

What worried M-G-M officials most 
was the possibility of losing their star 
comedian to the player-hungry ball club. 
The Dodgers stole a busboy from Bear 
Mountain Inn—their spring-training head- 
quarters—a month ago when they signed 
17-year-old Carl Kerham for their Olean 
farm, and the movie makers dreaded a 
repetition of employe stealing. 


But when Skelton stepped out on the- 


field, they relaxed. The sturdy right 
hander fielded the ball with enough agility, 
but he pitched like Shirley Temple at 
a bean-bag party. 


Butch at Bat 


Mayor (not general) Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York tried his versatile 
voice at another job April 14. He sports- 
cast one inning of the Dodger-Yankee- 
Giant double-header at the Yankee Sta- 
dium (35,301 chilly fans at the ball park 
contributed $75,000 for Civilian Defense) . 
Excerpts: 

“You must bear with me, and what I 
don’t know, you do . 
it’s a ball. I don’t know about that but 
I'll take the umpire’s word . . . He bunts 
and it is a bunt . . . Now, he’s warming 
up and in she comes and he hits it. A 
shortstop gets it, throws it to second— 
second is out, first is out. Two men out, 
all three out. All three out—that’s a 


triple play. [It was a double play.] Say, - 


that was going some . . . The weather is 
a little——oh, I can’t talk about that, I’m 
sorry ... Here it comes, and it’s a hit! It 
goes to second baseman. He throws it to 
first and that’s out, and I’m through. If 
we didn’t need the money so bad, I 
wouldn’t have gone through this. I’m 
sorry.” — 

P.S. The Dodgers walloped the Yanks 
6-1 and then nosed out the Giants 1-0. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bridge 


The national contract bridge knockout 
team-of-four championship at the Hotel 
Pierre, New York City, last week, lacked 


. . Here it comes, 


the. old-time Sobel finish. This was mo- 
mentous news to the bridge world. For as 
many years as one cared to remember, 
Helen M. Sobel played right through or 
else Alexander M. Sobel directed the tour- 
nament to the bitter end. This year Helen 
lost in the quarter-finals,* and her hus- 
band lost his booming voice to laryngitis. 

Such setbacks, however, are merely tem- 
porary. Helen is one of the two women who 
are life masters (the other is Sally Young) . 
She has won more titles than Al, an indus- 
trial engineer who has scored tourneys for 
ten years, could shake a cube root at. To- 
gether the pair are Mr. and Mrs. Bridge. 

Twelve years ago, Helen—as Helen Mar- 
tin—was shaking a shapely leg in a musi- 
cal-comedy chorus. Blonde and comely, 
she dealt a pinochle deck until another 
trouper taught her contract bridge. She 
met Al in a New York club. He induced 
her to try duplicate, and in 1933 she won 
the first time she ever played—with Al as 
partner. A year later she made her debut 
in the Easterns, and was one-quarter of 
the winning mixed-four team. The same 
year she won the women’s pair champion- 
ship with Helen Bonwit. 

In 1935, the Sobels were invited to the 
West Coast. Al promoted and conducted, 
and Helen wrote and taught. They were 
married in 1937, and Helen left her groom 
on their honeymoon to join Ely Culbert- 
son’s team at Budapest. 

Helen played more and more, Al less 
and less, until now she can say without 
contradiction: “I play better than he does 
now.” And Al admits it. 

Lately Helen has 
competed in all the 
major tournaments — 
she was the outstand- 
ing player of 1941-42— 
while Al has_ merely 
bossed the  tourneys, 
with iron hand and rusty 
throat. She wraps band- 

,ages and knits on the 
side; he is an air-raid 
warden, and at 42 hopes 
for a commission with 
the Army _ Engineers. 
Ten years younger than 
Al, Helen has sound ad- 
vice for bridge-playing 
couples: “A husband 
and wife should never 
play together . . . If my 
husband slips, I’m liable 
to start something. And 
vice versa.” 

They both slipped last 
week in the champion- 
ships, and one can im- 
agine each starting some- 
thing and not ending 
until far into the night. 





*In the early hours of 
Sunday morning, the May- 
fair team, consisting of 
Harry J. Fishbein, Fred D. 
Kaplan, Alvin Roth, To- 
bias Stone, and Harry 
Fagin, won the title. 
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EDUCATION 


Kaiser’s Kids 

Oregon’s second largest school system 
was to have been built in 45 days. To the 
six teachers who made up Columbia Dis.: 
trict 33 (into whose lap the problem had 
fallen) , it was the only solution for Van- 
port, Ore.—sprawling, 10,000-family hous. 
ing project for Kaiser’s shipbuilders. Fed. 
eral appropriations of $700,000 and stand. 
ard WPA plans for five schools and two 
gyms (in two units on opposite sides of 
the town) gave the teachers a head start. 
Heavy rains flooding the Columbia River 
lowlands and a teacher shortage slowed 
them down. This week—just three months 
behind schedule—Columbia District 33, 
now possessing six administration officials 
and 41 teachers for its seven completed 
buildings, began to operate. 

With its opening, two shifts of 8,000 
grade-school children trudged across the 
mud to enter a real classroom for the first 
time since late fall. Previously about 1,100 
had attended. classes in an apartment 
building. The others, enjoying a vacation 
from both school and working parents, 
were left to their own devices. One har- 
assed mother of eight had already summed 
up the situation: “You better get those 
buildings ready soon!” 

Now while their parents turn out ships 
for Kaiser and their older brothers and 
sisters go into Portland to high school, 
children will be taught and cared for in 
sunny, well-equipped kindergartens and 





Collier’s Magazine 


The Sobels: Al kibitzes Helen’s hand 
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“THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT << 


THE MAN WHO KNEW 


INSURANCE agents found Doug Lounds 
easy to see, but not so easy to convince. 
“Putting them through their paces,” 
Doug called it. 

Somewhere in the back of his mind, 
Doug really intended to buy life insur- 
snce—some day. His Prudential man’s 
atguments did make awfully good sense. 
But Doug kept putting it off. 

‘Then one night Doug’s wife threw a 
surprise party for his birthday. And sud- 
denly, in the friendly joshing about his 
age, Doug saw the years piling up on 
him. Of course he felt fine, but . . . may- 
be now would be a good time to do 
something about life insurance. 


=@ 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WOME CPFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ALL THE ANSWERS 


BUT ONE 


So the next time Doug's Prudential man 
brought up the life insurance plan they 
had talked over for the Lounds family, 
fully expecting to get a kidding, he got 
a client instead. Doug said okay, signed 
the application, and dropped in to take 
his physical examination right away. 

At that point, the unexpectedness of 
life showed up. Doug Lounds said “yes” 
—but the doctor said “no” . . . and the 
application was turned down, Poor 
Doug had to admit he didn’t know the 
answer to that one. 


So Doug Lounds now has to build his 
family’s future the hard way and is firmly 
convinced that the Prudential phrase, 


“The future belongs to those who pre- 
pare for it,” should have an important 
word added at the end—‘“‘today.” 


The Best Time to Begin Planning 
for Tomorrow Is Today 


Ever since 1875 it has been the privilege 
of The Prudential to help people make 
their family’s future more secure. 


Through Prudential life insurance, 
more than eight million farsighted fami- 
lies are today making sure that part of the 
world of tomorrow will belong to them. 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to ask 
The Prudential to help you do the same 
for your family . , , today? 


AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 
For victory—buy some today! 



















“Sir, they were hostile at first.” 





classrooms. Nurses on duty in modem 
clinics will provide medical care. A cafe. 
teria furnishes hot dishes for 7 cents, milk 
for 5 cents. A music room equipped with 
record racks and soundproofed walls makes 
school pleasanter than the Vanport streets 
Even more pleasing to the kids are the 
auditoriums with miniature stages, built 
in every building. 

The teachers too came in for their share 


-of advantages. A complete school system 


was being made to order—the largest one 
ever confined to a housing project. Teach- 
ers could be married, and the minimum 
salary of $1,920 was above the average. 
And it was a full-time job—eight hours 
a day, six days a week, twelve months a 
year. In education as well as shipbuild. 
ing, Vanport had to make up for lost time. 


The Fourth ‘R’ 

From an unexpected quarter last week 
the legion of textbook critics drew rein- 
forcement. Anne Roe, in a survey for the 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 
at Yale, found “many scientifically un- 
sound statements” on the demon rum set 
out for school kids. “Two textbooks,” she 
announced, “stated that 3 ounces of alco 
hol are a fatal dose, although many per. 
sons take that amount at a single sitting” 


Lo, the Educated Indian 


Ever since the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion made him Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in 1988, John Collier has been 
forced periodically to draw his long wagon 
train of 8,000 workers into a circle to beat 
off the attacks of war-whooping white 
men. Last week a new scuffle was brew- 
ing in a Congressional committee, taking 
the form of what the diminutive 58-year- 
old commissioner calls an “unlimited om- 
nibus investigation.” : 

Leading the probe into the “deplorable 
conditions under which the Indians are 
living” as virtual government wards was 
Rep. Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota Re- 
publican, who introduced the investigation 
resolution in March. The $2,000 the 
government had spent for each Indian 
during the past twenty years, Mundt 
complained, had brought “snail pace” re- 
sults. Clashing headlong into Collier’s basic 
policy of reeducating the Indian to live 
under his own culture, the Congressman 
asserted that it was high time the task 
of “absorbing a conquered people into the 
economic life of the conqueror” was ac- 
complished. 

In answer to the charges, the soft-spo- 
ken, professorial commissioner quietly shot 
back two stinging arrows: “What’s s0 
wonderful about the white man? Why ab- 
sorb the Indian into the white man’s 
civilization when he will only be ‘poor 
white trash’?” Trying to convince the 
average Indian that either question has 
a favorable answer would be futile. For 
when Collier went into office ten years 
ago, the red man was a bitter, hopeless 
victim of exploitation. 


The five civilized tribes (Chickasaw, 
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Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole) 
had, for example, seen a government-In- 
dian treaty, designed to guarantee them 
the sole rights to 16,000,000 Oklahoma 
acres, become a mockery. All but 1,500,- 
000 acres were bargained away from them 
by white men—partly because the acreage 
covered huge quantities of oil. The In- 
dian’s lot was squalor and poverty, dis- 
ease and death—with complete extinction 
of the race looming ominously. 

Just in time, the Wheeler-Howard Act 
was passed in 1984. Abruptly it ended the 
transfer of 2,000,000 acres of land a year 


Wide World 


Collier liked the Indian way 


to the white man and established funds to 
help the Indians buy it back. Through 
other appropriations Collier gave them 
health protection that not only has cut 
the Indian death rate in half during the 
past ten years but has made the once- 
Vanishing American the nation’s most rap- 
idly increasing race, whose numbers are 
now 334,000. 

But the bulk of the money is going to 
the axis on which the whole Collier pro- 
gram turns—education of every kind. 
Under a Federal subsidy of $1,268,000 a 
year, 35,000 Indian children study the 
regular curriculum in white public schools, 
while 12,000 more go to mission schools. 
Closest to the commissioner’s heart are 
the government day and boarding schools 
where—at a respective annual cost of 
$116 and $285 per student—another 35,- 
000 get progressive education, plenty of 


Indian history, arts and craft, agricul- . 


ture and (since the war) electric welding, 
and mechanics. The friendly crinkles 
in Collier’s face tighten up as he says: 
“The Indian schools . . . are not controlled 
by the octopus of college entry require- 
ments.’ We are not held down by the goose- 
step and uniformity of public schools 
which prevent creative work.” fo 
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FOR SILENT WIN 


FOR PREFABRICATED 


#8 


HEN THE U.S. ARMY needed hundreds 

of troop-carrying gliders— fast—no 
wonder it turned to this wonderful new mate- 
rial. For here is wood that is actually. molded 
into light, strong fuselages, wings, control sur- 
faces. A short while ago, plies of veneer were 
treated with BAKELITE Resin Glues and then 
shaped and bonded under heat and pressure... 
Right now, those plies are freighting U.S. 
fighting men over enemy lines—surprise pack- 
ages of striking power to skim down where 


- least expected... 


With Victory, that same “molded wood” 
made with BAKELITE Resin Giues can pro- 
vide a surprise package of another sort—a@ 
prefabricated kitchen and bathroom unit, ready 
for quick assembly with other rooms to pro- 


vide a comfortable modern home. 


problems, and for the knowledge of 
plastics you can draw -upon for ‘< 
days to come. Write for “A Simplified 
Guide to Bakelite Plastics”. . 

EBLITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42nd Street, New York, © 

=. Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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‘Rapport of Fatality’ 


A lesser man than Salvador Dali might 
have lain low for a time after the publica- 
tion of his biggest-to-date spree of exhibi- 
tionism, his autobiography, “The Secret 
Life of Salvador Dali” (Newsweek, Jan. 
11). But last week, after a few quiet 
months in Del Monte, Calif., our Surrealist 
sensation-seeker turned up in New York 
where he had persuaded the once-conserva- 
tive Knoedler Galleries to put on the first 
exhibition of Dali portraits ever held. 

“My aim,” says Dali of these likenesses 
of wealthy heiresses and glamor women 
of the international set, “was to establish 
a rapport of fatality between. each of the 
different personalities and their back- 
grounds. I do not paint a portrait to look 
like the subject. Rather does the person 
grow to look like his portrait.” 

Actually most of them are fair like- 
nesses. The backgrounds, however, are 
typical fantastic Dali-degenerate classic 
landscapes filled with mythological figures 
disporting themselves. 

Dali claims he prefers to know nothing 
about the people he paints. However, one 
of them, the San Francisco sugar heiress, 


Mrs. Dorothy Spreckles, gave him away: 
“He asked me what I liked and I said the 
sea. So he put a little bit of the sea into 
it. There’s no hidden meaning. It’s just 
me.” The portrait has her wearing a brief 
Grecian costume and a rapt exnression as, 
leaning on a dolphin, she dan!-s one foot 
in the sea. Mrs. Charles Swift of Chicago, 
who is the former German opera prima 
donna, Claire Dux; is portrayed peering 
from behind an ancient clavecin (a kind 
of piano). 

Mrs. Harrison Williams, former “best- 
dressed woman in the world,” is shown 
standing barefoot in a ragged Grecian-type 
gown amid a clutter of ancient statu: ~y. 
Asked whether the portrait symbolizes 
Mrs. Williams’s rise from relative poverty 
to great wealth, Dali replied: “No, I con- 
sider it the height of luxury to walk bare- 
foot if one wishes among riches. She rep- 
resents the universality of all civilizations 
from Egypt on.” 

The portrait of Princess Gourielli (Hel- 
ena Rubinstein) , whose apartment boasts 
a “Dali room” paneled with Dali paint- 
ings, shows a most youthful version of the 
middle-aged beautician growing out of a 
jagged cliff. The Princess, a strong person- 
ality, told Newsweek: “I feel myself per- 
fectly comfortable hewn out of rock.” 


FOURTH ESTATE: 


The AP Discloses 
“So you work for the AP?” 
“Ves 39 


“Well, how is the grocery business these 
days?” 


Over a bar, at a cocktail party, or in the 
club car of a train, an Associated Press 
newsman always risks such a query. What 
maddens him is that it usually is no feeble 
gag; more often it’s the extreme reflection 
of the mystery that AP actually is to the 
millions who read its dispatches in most 
of the country’s dailies. For details of the 
AP’s vast operations seldom seep beyond 
the circle of the organization’s directors 
or 1,200-odd members, who meet each 
April in New York. 

But this week, with the membership 
meeting again, things were different. In 
pressing an antitrust suit against the AP, 
the Department of Justice by pretrial 
questions had elicited some hitherto little. 
known facts about the AP, some of them 
news to some of the members themselves: 


q About one-fifth the AP’s total employes 
(1,982 last August) are in the New York 
office, and the payroll totaled $1,711,638 





Who’s afraid of the new Focke-Wulf? 


“This Mitchell B-25 we're flying is a lot of 
fighting airplane, too! 

“Take a squint at the record and you'll see that 
this sweet medium bomber has three important 
‘firsts’ to its credit. 

“It was the first Army plane to ‘sight sub and 
sink same’ in the Atlantic. First to bomb the 
Japs in the Philippines, with General Royce. 
First to smash them in their own ‘home park,’ 
with General Doolittle. Add to this the steady 
pasting that hundreds of these B-25’s are dishing 
out to Hitler & Co. right now, and the score 
looks mighty good for our side. 


“So we're not afraid of the new Focke-Wulf... 
or the Messerschmitt... or the Jap Zero. They’re 


good, and don’t tell me they’re not. But with 
planes like this baby, we're taking care of them 
.-. and ourselves, too!” 


* * * * * 


® Victor workers’ production record of vital air- 
craft parts—precision-built, many of them, to 
one-tenth the thickness of a human hair—is 
backing our fliers with the kind of firepower 
they need to win. 


> Naturally we can’t say what parts, or how 
many, they’re turning out. But you can take it 
from us that these men and women, working to 
standards already familiar to Victor, are doing 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them 
inspected and cleaned at regular intervals 
by your local Victor dealer or factory branch. 
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in 1942. At the other extreme was Chey. 
enne, Wyo., with one correspondent com. 
manding $2,800 a year. Last year, out of 
a budget approximating $12,000,000, mor 
than half went to AP employes. 


4 The AP’s army of string men (corre. 
spondents not attached to the regular pay. 
roll) exceeded the regular force by more 
than 1,000 last year. To cover Texas last 
year, the $2-man main bureau at Dallas 
required 332 “stringers.” 


{ Once negligible, AP’s photo service now 
is a million-dollar-a-year operation used by 
749 members (112 take the full service) 


q Press Association, the nonprofit AP's 
profit-making child, siphons the AP report 
to radio stations. If an AP mémber news. 
paper objects to a PA contract with a radio 
station in its area, then the AP board 
must pass on the contract. 


On the major point at issue in the suit— 
whether the AP membership provisions 
are too restrictive—answers to the ques- 
tions disclosed that 59 papers were denied 
membefship between 1900 and 1942 under 
the now discarded “right of protest” 
whereby one member could blackball a 
directly competing newspaper. Only 38 
eventually overcame this protest barrier, 
six by purchase of existing AP franchises, 

The right of protest and the four-fifths 
vote necessary to overcome it were abol- 
ished last year in an effort to stave off the 
suit. But under the present rule, The Chi- 
cago Sun, principal party to the suit, would 
have to pay The Chicago Tribune 10 per 
cent of its basic AP assessment since 1900, 
this assuming The Sun could muster the 
simple majority now necessary to admis- 
sion. In 1942, the payment required would 
have totaled $334,250. 

In effect, this is the so-called “asset 
value” practice by which some United 
Press and International News Service 
clients seek to retain exclusive rights to 
those services in given areas. Thus, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst (INS owner) , and 
Scripps Howard (UP), have substantial 
stakes in an AP victory aside from the 
fact that Hearst owns seventeen AP fran- 
chises and Scripps Howard, eight. To date, 
UP has cooperated fully in supplying dats 
sought by the government attorneys; but 
INS, according to the Department of Jus- 
tice, has been cool. 


Fines of The Times 


Last week, in behalf of the press, the 
government delivered an unprecedented 
crackdown on fifteen New York depart- 
ment-store operators and the Retail Dry 
Goods Association of New York City, for 
their advertising boycott of The New 
York Times (Newsweek, March 29). 
Pleading no defense to a charge that the 
boycott, in protest against The Times’ 
impending increase in retail ad rates, vi0- 
lated antitrust laws, the stores and the 
association were fined $5,000 each in Fed- 
eral court. The boycott came within ant 
trust purview because of The Times’s large 
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interstate circulation and the stores’ large 
interstate business. Last year they had a 
combined business of more than $350,000,- 
000 and bought approximately $3,000,000 
worth of advertising in The Times. The 
court, however, declared the paper had not 
instituted the action. 


C for Correspondent 


“The gallantry of these reporters and 
photographers is akin to that of our fight- 
ing men, but it is also a thing apart. For 
they don’t fight—and they can’t fight back 


when, as happens so often, their own lives — 


are jeopardized . . . Their service is one 
to which we owe much; to which we will 
owe even more.” 

Thus Elmer Davis, director of the Office 
of War Information last week paid tribute 
to the 485 American hewspapermen, maga- 
zine writers, radio reporters, and camera 
men now overseas for the frank and com- 
plete war story they had given the Ameri- 
can people. 

Of the whole corps, Davis said fifteen* 
correspondents had died on duty, five were 
missing, and several had been wounded or 
captured. More casualties might well come, 
but the outlook had not deterred the prep- 
arations of the American press for the big 


Pach Bros. 
McLemore said: “Ain’t it pretty?” 


European push. Last week, Kathleen Har- 


rman of NewsweexK’s London staff - 


cabled: “With 81 accredited American cor- 
respondents and an almost equal number 
of Britons, many of whom are working 
for the United States press, London staffs 


: ar Department ial 
Services and another killed on a Sirens 
war story. 
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have never been so large.” The waiting 
correspondents’ major beef concerns the 
green armband with the white “C,” which 
all must wear. It slips, twists so that the 
“C” is hidden and frequently gets lost. 
Reporters still hope for a small attached 
shoulder insignia. 


4] The best yarn about the “C” armband 
comes from Henry McLemore, of the 
McNaught Syndicate. A British colonel 
asked what the “C” meant. 

“Cashiered officer,” McLemore replied, 
dead pan. 

“Do they really make a cashiered officer 
wear that horrible thing?” 

“Sure,” said McLemore, “pretty, ain’t 
it?” 

The Briton withdrew in anguish, mut- 
tering: “The shame of it all.” 


Orbit of The Sun 


Turner Catledge is the true reporter. Tie 
him to a desk and he is unhappy. Last 
week, The Chicago Sun learned this for 
keeps, when the 42-year-old Catledge re- 
signed as editor and went back to report- 
ing for The New York Times. Owner 
Marshall Field, handsomely graying at 49, 
assumed Catledge’s title and announced: 
“I have simply taken over [his] direction 
of the editorial page.” As in the past, Field 
will write “an occasional editorial.” 

Catledge’s resignation, another chapter 
in a long series of shake-ups, followed the 
arrival on The Sun of a mild tornado in the 
form of E. Z. Dimitman, former executive 
editor of The Philadelphia Inquirer. In a 
like post in Chicago, Dimitman shook up 
the city staff, took over direction of news 
policy, and sent the composing room delv- 
ing into its big and black head fonts. A 
new Sun dazzled Chicagoans, and Dimit- 
man hoped it would ascend above the 
279,000 circulation to which it had dipped. 

In the background were Managing Edi- 
tor Milburn P. Akers and Frank W. 
Taylor, assistant to Publisher Silliman 
Evans. The morning after Catledge re- 
signed, Taylor came into the city room 
and, pounding a desk, declared: “They’ve 
been keeping me upstairs. They’re not go- 
ing to keep me out any longer.” But 

‘ Dimitman carried on. 


No Trial by Jury 


The bane of newspapermen, jury duty, 
vanished last week in New York State 
when Gov. Thomas E. Dewey signed a 
bill exempting them from service until 
July 1944. 


The Winners 


The Christian Science Monitor this 
week was winner of the Francis Wayland 
Ayer cup for typographical excellence in 
the thirteenth annual exhibition of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. First honorable mention for 
papers of 50,000 circulation and over 
went to The New York Times, winner last 
year, and second honorable mention to 
The Los Angeles Times. 


THEATER 
Nasty Little Nazi 





' “Tomorrow the World” conscientiously ~ 


tackles a problem that will face the de- 
mocracies if and when they fall heir to the 
12,000,000 German youngsters who have 
been exposed, with callous aforethought, 
to the brutalizing virus of Nazi ideology. 

After suggesting this astronomical quan- 
dary, the Hollywood writing team of 
James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau proceed 


to introduce into the home of a liberal, | 


Midwestern college professor his 12-year- 
old Nazi nephew who considers Americans 
too soft to survive. While this unutterable 
refugee from Hitler’s thorny bosom is even- 
tually subdued by the kindness and mar- 


tyred patience of the American “mongrels” 


most concerned, the therapy involved 
leaves 11,999,999 unavailable little Nazis 
as a Horst Wessel of another color. 

On its own limited terms, this is an in- 
telligently conceived play, with something 
important to say, and a generally effective 


manner of saying it. But just as the heil | 


and heel-clicking little monstrosity’s third- 
act regeneration seems too sudden, his pre- 
vious capacity for depravity pyramids to 
almost preposterous proportions as he di- 
vides, the better to conquer, his widowed 
uncle’s household; jeopardizes his bene- 
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. factor’s engagement to a sympathetic Jew. 


ish teacher; and, finally, finds it expedient 
to whack his 10-year-old girl cousin over 
the skull with a book end. 

This is a literate play that Hollywood 
has the facilities for making into a better 
movie. However, Hollywood couldn’t im. 
prove on the cast. The adults are extreme. 
ly good: Ralph Bellamy (returning to 
Broadway after almost thirteen years ip 
Lotusland) as the professor; Shirley Booth 
as his troubled fiancée; and Dorothy Sands 
as his jealous spinster sister. But good as 
they are, they yield the show to the two 
children. Assured Joyce van Patten is de. 
lightful as Bellamy’s perceptive daughter 
(she will divide the role with Director 
Elliott Nugent’s own 9-year-old daughter, 
Nancy). But even beyond her perform. 
ance, “Tomorrow the World” is the spe. 
cial responsibility of Skippy Homeier, who 
impersonates a physically and psychologi- 
cally dangerous young barbarian with ter. 
rifying reality. 


Prize Patriots 

On the 200th anniversary of: Thomas 
Jefferson’s birth, the New York Drama 
Critics, appropriately enough, voted Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s biography of - Jefferson, 
“The Patriots” the best play of the 1942 
43 season. Last year the critics found no 
play worthy of an award. 


Graphic House 


As a, heiling Hitler Jugend, Skippy Homeier failed- to conquer 
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MOVIES 





Hangman Unrevenged 


The time is coming when the cinematic 
celebration of a vanquished nation’s re- 
sistance to the Nazis will have lost most 
of its dramatic impact by dint of unend- 
ing repetition. That time has not yet 
come for such an authentic and uncom- 
promising hymn of hate as United Artists’ 
“Hangmen Also Die.” The first feature 
film to speculate on the fate of the un- 
known patriot who pumped three bullets 
in the slimly sinister figure of Reinhard 
(The Hangman) Heydrich, Deputy Reich 
Protector for Bohemia-Moravia, is both a 
gripping melodrama and a grimly docu- 
mented indictment of the Nazi formula 
for conquest. 

Although the Nazis multiplied their 
slaughter of Czechs after the death of The 
Hangman (played by Hans V. Twardou- 
shi) and methodically razed the village of 
Lidice for allegedly harboring the assas- 
sins, there is no proof that the actual 
exterminators were ever tracked down. 
In John Wexley’s screen play, Heydrich’s 
nemesis is a Prague surgeon (Brian Don- 
levy) who is. elected by the underground 
to act as the executioner and _ skillfully 
effects his escape by involving the family 
of a patriotic professor (Walter Brennan) 
in the Gestapo’s net. 

Perhaps the fact that the Czech gov- 
ernment-in-exile released its files to Pro- 
ducer Arnold Pressburger accounts in part 
. for the film’s ring of authority. In the 
final analysis, however, “Hangmen” owes 
its bare-knuckled realism to the brilliant 
direction of Fritz Lang, the Austrian-born 
director of “M,” “Fury,” and “Man 
Hunt,” who fled Goebbels’s offer of Aryan 
collaboration with a firsthand knowledge 
of how the underground functions in new- 
ly “ordered” Europe. 


Hollywood Cabin 


The forthcoming cycle of films that will 
exploit the nation’s sizable reservoir of 
Negro talent is the direct result of plain- 
’ spoken hints last summer from Wendell 
Willkie, Lowell Mellett of the Office of 
War Information, and others, that now 
was the time to give the Negro his place 
as a dignified, responsible citizen. First in 
the cycle—and Hollywood’s first all-Negro 
production since 1936 and “The Green Pas- 
tures” — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Cabin 
in the Sky” can now be recommended as 
warm, engaging entertainment chiefly on 
the merits of the players involved, though 
hardly what Messrs. Willkie and Mellett 
had in mind. 

With only minor deviations from the 
Lynn Root musical fantasy that played 
to an enthusiastic, if limited, audience on 
Broadway in the 1940-41 season, this is 
the story of Petunia Jackson’s pious, in- 
terplanetary struggle to save the soul of 
her wayward husband, Little Joe, and of 
Little Joe’s reluctant backsliding in the 
direction of hot spots, galloping dice, and 





gorgeous Georgia Brown. While treatment 
and direction fail to take full advantage 
of the elbow room the screen allows for 
fantasy, the cast more than makes up for 
an occasional pedestrian touch. 

Ethel Waters, who created the faithful 
Petunia for Broadway, once again sings 
and acts the role with distinction and 
charm. Eddie (Rochester) Anderson is 
fine as Little Joe, particularly in that in- 
corrigible’s comedy moments and Lena 
Horne, as the seductive menace, is an eye- 
filling excuse for Little Joe’s downfall. Out- 
standing in the excellent supporting cast 
are Kenneth Spencer, as The General who 
represents the forces of Heaven, and Rex 
Ingram as Lucifer Jr., hailing from you- 
know-where. The Hall Johnson Choir and 
Duke Ellington’s band interpret a catchy 
score after their contrasting fashions. 


q Although “Cabin in the Sky” regards its 
assorted characters with affection, there 
are those who feel the film falls short of a 
new deal for the Negro. In the first enthu- 
siastic response to the almost revolutionary 
concept of abandoning the Uncle Tom 
stereotype, M-G-M assigned Marc Con- 
nelly (author of the tender “The Green 
Pastures”) to write the adaptation. But 
evidently the fundamental things applied 
as time went by, and when Connelly 
found that his treatment was being slicked 
up in the customary Hollywood style, he 
withdrew and refused to permit the use 
of his name on the credit sheet. 

Much the same expediency prevailed 
over the first good intentions at the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox lot during the produc- 
tion of “Stormy Weather”—another all- 
Negro musical. In the beginning H. S. 
Kraft planned a screen play that would 
present the Negro as a normal human be- 
ing, but the box-office view of making the 
characters conform to conventional enter- 
tainment types won out, and Kraft and 
the studio parted company. However, 
friends of the Negro took encouragement 
from the “break” given that race in 
Warner Brothers’ “Casablanca.” 


Lena Horne (Georgia) led Rochester astray from home and Ethel Waters 
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MUSIC 


Reveille in Plastic 


In this war, it’s not a bugle any more 
—it’s a trumpet.* Hence that guy who 
oughta get murdered is really a trumpeter, 
not a bugler. Furthermore his new trum- 
pets henceforth will be plastic and not 
brass. For though there will be no attempt 
to reclaim the old metal instruments, it 
was revealed last week that hereafter all 
“bugles” (which a stubborn Army and 
public still persist in calling them) will be 
made of olive-drab Tenite (cellulose ace- 
tate butyrate), an Eastman-Kodak prod- 
uct heretofore used for hairpins, door 
knobs, and safety film. 

While the new “bugle” is the same size 
as the old one, it weighs only half as much 
and will save 2 pounds of brass. Unlike 
the brass trumpet, it needs no warming up 
and will not. stick to the bugler’s lips in 
the cold gray dawn. Tenite is also excep- 
tionally hard to break, will not dent, and 
needs no elbow grease to keep it shining. 

The cornet soloist of the United States 
Army Band in Washington blew the plas- 
tic bugle in all kinds of complicated tests 
before Quartermaster Corps brass hats, 
and the instrument was adjudged superior 
in tone to the old one. and at least equal 
in volume. The Bureau of Standards found 
that it would stand wear and tear in all 
kinds of weather. If the initial order of 
10,000 works out as well as the trial mod- 
els, more will be ordered as needed, and 
there’s also a small order of plastic fifes 
in the offing. 

The instruments are distributed by the 
Chicago Musical Instrument Co. and are 
molded by the Elmer E. Mills Corp. Since 
both firms are well-known for their toy 


“The Army’s official list of G.I. musical in- 
struments includes no bugle. The name of the 
instrument was changed to trumpet in 1923, 
when the old cavalry bugle used in the last war 
was discarded because it was too hard to blow. 
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“We Won't Take Meat Rationing Hard, 
We'll Raise Chickens In Our Back Yard” 


To help “roast” those Axis birds, Calvert’s distilleries are now devoted 100% to 
the production of war alcohol. But you can still enjoy a cocktail made with mellow 
Calvert Reserve ... for.laid away in our warehouses are precious reserves of rare, 
selected stocks, with the very cream of these set aside for Calvert Reserve ... the 
“finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve... will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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plastic horns (Bugle Boy and Cea 
Bugler) , the QMC approached them wij 
the idea for a grown-up model. Fray 
Aman, a Mills master musical craftsmay 
designed the successful bugle, which eye 
has a regulation tuning slide. 

Along with the instrument itself, 4 
business of bugling has also changed in th; 
war. In huge camps, bugle-call records q 





Once a bugle, now a plastic trumpet 


sometimes played over a loudspeaker sys 
tem; in others, the lonely bugler plays to 
a loudspeaker or through a megaphone— 
and there are still plenty of sergeants 
with whistles. 

Finding and training buglers is no prob- 
lem—the Army is full of ex-Boy Scouts 
and swing-band trumpet players. Pic. 
Clarence Zylman, for example, played a 
reveille in swingtime so successfully in Eng- 
land recently that he was sent on a tour 
of other camps to show less solid senders 
how to roll the boys out with a jump-and- 
jive smile. 


‘Tito’ Goes Home 

John Barbirolli is going back home and 
couldn’t. be happier about it. A Londoner 
by birth whose father was Italian and 
whose mother was French, the dark, di- 
minutive conductor cut his musical teeth 
all over England until he came to New 
York to take over the Philharmonic after 
Toscanini’s retirement in 1936. Last sum- 
mer he went back to England at his own 
expense and conducted 28 concerts in 35 
days. This summer, on July 1, he wil 
take over the noted Hallé Orchestra of 
Manchester as its permanent conductor 
and musical director. He will be the first 
to hold this position since Sir Hamilton 
Harty left the orchestra in 1933. 

“Tito” is as much the Latin dynamo 
as he is the correct and charming gentle- 
man from Bloomsbury. A maniac for work. 
Barbirolli never relaxes, and habitual i0- 
somnia even keeps him at his scores in the 
small hours. Unfortunately, as a complete 
unknown, le had to follow the greatest 
conductor in the world with one of the 
greatest orchestras in the world. Now, a 
48, with that demanding experience 
him, there is every reason to believe that 
England will find him a dominating must 
cal figure. 
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RELIGION © 


Another Easter 


" Nostradamus, Seer of All Things, wrote 
that when Easter fell on its latest possible 
date—April 25—the world would come to 
an end. It didn’t the last time (1886), 
and belabored though the old globe is, it 
had a fighting chance even this year of 
surviving by the petal of a lily. Then no- 
body would have to worry about it again 


























































wntil 2038. 


Far from taking on the appearance of 
doomsday, Easter this year promised to 
be a bigger event than usual. From a re- 
ligious standpoint, the war lent the festi- 
yal added significance, and all but a few 
of the 75 sunrise services were prepared to 
gurvive gas rationing. 


Church a Bomber Town 


It takes a bomber boom town to bring 
the battle between the Lord and the Devil 
to fever pitch. When it became apparent 
last week in Trailer Town, Md.—duration 
home of several thousand workers at the 
Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Co—that the 
Fellowship Church would open for busi- 
ness on Easter, the Devil took alarm. 

Gas rationing had threatened a perma- 
nent retreat for the Soldiers of the Lord 
until the Rev. and Mrs. Otto Lehman, 
evangelists, came to Trailer Town from 
nearby Piney Grove. The  co-pastors 
bought a mortgage-supported, $1,000 lot 
2 miles east of Martin Plant No. 4, laid 
$500 on the line for a church they heard 
was lying fallow in York, Pa., and rallied 
enough of their 100 parishioners to dis- 
mantle the building and bring everything 
from a 280-pound bell to stained-glass 
windows back to Trailer Town. 

Racing to the spot when their shift at 
the plant ended at 5 p.m., a dozen of the 
faithful excavated what “Sister” Lehman 
describes as “a lovely concrete basement,” 
then dragged the frame parts into place 
and hammered at the 60- by 25-foot Fel- 
lowship Church every afternoon until it 
was too dark to see. Although the building 
is now covered with “imitation brick” (a 
material like roofing paper), next year 
white asbestos shingles will be added. 
When the problem of flooring arose, the 
Martin Co. donated 2,000 feet of heavy 
pine lumber used to crate propellers; wor- 
nes over pews vanished when 150 dis- 
carded theater seats were bought for 50 
cents apiece. But the Children of Light 
still have to fight the powers of darkness. 
Although the Lehmans were promised a 
priority on wiring, a slip in making out 
the application forms has held up elec- 
tricity. The Lehmans are undismayed: 
We'll use oil lamps.” . 

; Without benefit of bingo, a $1,017 build- 
ing fund “just came in.” To the Lehmans 
its a sound investment. Their church may 
be a bomber baby, but they expect it to 
grow up into a permanent fortress of the 
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¥%& WHEN you want long, dependable service in a tapered 


_ roller bearing, don’t overlook the importance of the rolls. 


It’s the rolls that carry the load. Other things equal, 
the bearing with more rolls carries more load—lasts 
longer—gives better performance. 

That’s why there’s a growing preference for Tyson 
Cageless Bearings for heavy-duty service in industry 
and essential transportation. Size for size, Tyson Bear- 
ings have more rolls—the raceway is completely filled 
with load-carrying rolls. They have lonfer life, more 
capacity, maximum rigidity. 

You'll go farther with Tyson. 


ex TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS 


Tyson products also include precision parts for America’s airplane engines 
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Political Roundup 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


“There was more than met the eye 
in Democratic Chairman Frank Walk- 
er’s bland proposal that the party con- 
ventions be held later than usual in 1944 
and in Republican Chairman Harrison 
Spangler’s blunt rejection of the idea. 
As matters now stand, each party. will 
choose its own time for nominating a 
candidate. But what provoked this 
amiable sparring is a matter of intense 
interest to the aficionados of the politi- 
cal game. 

Why was the suggestion made in the 
first place? The best judges of political 
behavior I know in both parties in- 
terpret it to mean that the President 
wants as much time as possible to con- 
sider his chances for reelection in case 
the war ends between June and Septem- 
ber, or sooner, or if the peace negotia- 
tions are under way. 

Another reason is. equally cogent. It 
also throws light on Spangler’s reply to 
Walker. The strategy of both parties 
centers now in the possible bolt of large 
numbers of Democrats who oppose a 
fourth term for Roosevelt. Republican 
maneuvers aim at splitting their op- 
position. Messrs. Roosevelt and Walker 
are obviously trying to make a Demo- 
cratic bolt as difficult and as small as 
possible. 


Late conventions and a short cam- 
paign would make an effective bolt very 
difficult. When, in 1912, T.R. bolted 
and organized the Progressive party, it 
took six weeks to get a new convention 
together and three months more to 
make a campaign. In 1944, those Demo- 
cratic leaders who will refuse to go along 
with a fourth term must decide what to 
do. Will they form a new party? If not. 
will they form an organization to sup- 
port the Republican candidate? To 
make these decisions will take time. If 
the President does not finally reveal his 
intentions until a September conven- 
tion, the time for counteraction by his 
own party leaders will be too short. 

Republican speculation on how to in- 
duce a bolt flickers around several plans. 
One is the formation of a coalition 
ticket, called, perhaps, a “union” ticket, 
as in 1864, with a Democrat nominated 
for Vice President. A possible refinement 
of this plan would be the making public 
of a long list of Democrats and Repub- 
licans who would be willing to serve in 
the new administration. 

_Another plan would persuade a group 
of Democratic leaders to organize soon 


_ bid, but the organization is against him; 


and serve notice on their party that if 
the President is renominated, they will 
not support him, The effect of this upon 
bosses in Northern cities would, it js 
argued, be electric. It would tell the 
bosses that a defeat would not only 
sweep away their Federal patronage, 
but their local tickets as well. The 1912 
bolt, which carried Democrats into of- 
fice in hundreds of counties and cities, 
all but wrecked the local Republican 
machinery everywhere. Its marks are 
felt even today. 

Back of these and other plans is the 
belief that if the threat of a bolt can be 
made sufficiently strong, the President 
may not run. And curiously, the poli- 
ticians on both sides are almost unani- 
mous in saying, off the record, that a 
Republican victory is pretty certain if 
the President himself refuses to run, 
leaving the Democrats to scratch the 
meager field of Wallace, Douglas, Me- 
Nutt and Byrnes. 

Never in ten years, in fact, has there 
been such a lack of confidence among 
seasoned Democratic politicians. They 
realize that much of the Washington 
war organization is unpopular, that 
farmers are turning from the New Deal 
and that the South is seething with re- 
sentment. They believe that if the war 
continues, the fourth term will win. If 
the war ends, they are very far from 
sure. And, it may. be added, they are 
looking forward with intense concem 
to the gubernatorial elections this year 
in Kentucky and New Jersey. 





On the other hand, most Republi- 
cans are mildly confident. They feel that 
they have a major issue in bureaucracy, 
but look forward with no particular 
pleasure to the pulling and hauling that 
is almost certain to ensue over the 
nomination. Candidate talk runs some- 
what like this: Dewey, who would be a 
strong candidate, really means he will 
not run; Bricker has the lead now but 
runs the danger of having had the lead 
too early: Willkie will make a strong 


Stassen is out because he is in the Navy; 
Saltonstall, Warren and Green are men- 
tioned; MacArthur’s name bobs up m 
every conversation. Also some military 
hero now unknown may appear. 

Obviously it would be foolish to at- 
tempt any predictions at this stage. 
Fifteen months is a long time in war and 
politics. But what is behind current 
maneuvers is plain enough. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... 

and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. And then 
you'll ask a question and the answer will be “That?... 
That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a friend for 
life... For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, 
then waited seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe : A SUPERS AMERICAN 
...we were bound ta wind up, as we have in Old Charter, WHISKEY MATURED TO 
with a whiskey that would get asked about ...and remembered ! 7-YEAR PERFECTION 


ii1S WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURB@N WHISKEY. BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 








The little joke 
of Chief Talugi 


Talugi remembered well the Planter who had come years 
ago to live on this South Pacific island. 


The Planter had put up a fine new bungalow, shipped 
ready-cut from Brisbane. Later, he decided to hang some 
pictures in his living room. He drove a nail into the wall— 
only to see nail, hammer and a section of the wall fly right on 
outdoors in a cloud of wood dust and pulp. Queer things can 
happen to wood in the tropics where termites thrive. 


So when the cheerful strangers in American uniforms 
first came to Talugi’s island more than a year ago, he tried 
to warn them. But they just grinned, “It’s OK, Chief. 
It’s OK.” And kept right on erecting their portable houses 
of bonded plywood ... “hutments,” they called them. 


That is why Talugi shrugged, and grinned right back, 
and waited. Until, months afterward, he said, “I show you 
something. Come see?” He paused beside one of the hut- 
ments, then launched a mighty blow at the wall. But, in- 
stead of a’shell of wood, hollowed out by termites, Talugi’s 
fist met solid plywood. The wall stood firm, while Talugi 


danced ...1n pained astonishment. 


Poor Talugi! How was he to know about Permasan, the 
oil solution of pentachlorophenol, one of the many wood 
preservative chemicals produced by Monsanto? Nobody 
had told him such a chemical is used now for protection 
of army and navy mobile hutments. 


But Talugi drew a happy moral from it all. He told 
the tribe that night; “See? Americans came prepared 
even for termites. Think what Japs up against!” If there’s 
any other moral to Talugi’s story it must be this—these 
new things we’ve learned about wood preservation on 
strange new battle fronts some day will mean added 
permanence and: beauty and safety for your new home... 
the one you'll build with those War Bonds that you're 
buying now. Monsanto CuemicaL Company, St. Louis. 
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